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For The Sunday-School Times. 
OUR DAYS. 
BY MRS, M. E, SANGSTER. 
Our days are links in one long chain that binds us 
To that fair day that never wanes to night; 


Each westering sun, slow fading, surely finds us 
Nearer to where the sun is lost in sight! 


Come, Saviour, come! Come, Spirit from above, 
Into our passing days. O Father, see, 

And while we worship Thee, whose name is Love, 
Lead us by ways that only lead to Thee! 


Come to our common days, our every days; 
“Give us,” we humbly pray, “our daily bread;”’ 
And though too oft the fretful spirit strays, 
Still with Thy manna be its hunger fed! 


Come to ourjoyful days, when Earth puts on 
Her bridal beauty to our raptured eyes; 

One sweet ray falling from the jasper Throne, 
And we shall feast before in Paradise ! 


Come to our weary days! slow-footed days, 
Wherein the sharp thorns wound, the hot tears 
fall; 
Once thou didst burdened walk by stony ways, 
O Man Divine, and so Thou knowest all! 


We need Thee! in our sorrow to console; 
We need Thee! else our bliss were incomplete; 
No rest nor refuge finds the wandering soul, 
Saye where her Lord before hath set his feet ! 


No Sabbath day, though dearest of the seven, 
Hath Sabbath sweetness, if we meet not Thee! 
And all our days are antetypes of heaven, 
Ifin them, Saviour, we keep tryst with Thee! 
Norfolk, Va. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE BAD BOOKS OUT. 


BY J, BENNET TYLER. 

1 ie is pot strange that many very objec- 

tionable books have found their way 
into the Sunday-school library. The sup- 
ply of juvenile literature is immense. Some 
thirty-six publishing houses are said to be 
engaged in this trade, and some 7,000 dif- 
ferent books, large, small, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are seeking this market. Fifty 
years ago the entire stock of juvenile books 
could be counted on one’s fingers. In 1824 
William Guild, of Weathersfield, Ct., could 
not find in Hartford suitable books in 
which to invest $40 for their first Sunday- 
school library. Five million young people 
and many more of the older ones are now 
reading these books, and in the country 


only circulating library, and where books ij 


Sweeping criticisms are oftenest made by 
persons knowing the least of this kind of 
literature. A grave and reverend gentle- 
man, lately indulging largely in severe and 
sweeping criticism, when cornered, ac- 
knowledged that he had read no one of the 
books he so flippantly condemned. Doubt- 
less there is a vast deal of trash in the mar- 
ket,—from the unnaturally pious platitudes 
down to the highly wrought, the false, and 
sensational. But it is also certain that 
there are very many books of great intrin- 
sic value and interest, and of excellent 
moral and religious tendency—books of 
which we cannot afford to cheat the chil- 
dren. 


Where Shall the Good Books be Found? 


They are not all published by any one 
house or society. But there are certain 
houses and societies whose names and re- 
putation afford tolerable guarantees of the 
character of their books, and they all keep 
good books other than their own. 


How to Select. 

Allow us to suggest: 

I. Put the matter in charge of some one 
person. The pastor and superintendent 
have too much to do already. A lady is 
often the better person, having more leisure 
and often better appreciation of child-mind 
and juvenile tastes and wants. 

II. Abandon the common method of se- 
lecting a whole library at once. If of any 
considerable size, it cannot be intelligently 
and properly done. Private libraries are 
not thus selected. 

III. Watch carefully the book notices in 
The Sunday-School Times. We believe 
that its notices of Sunday-school books are 
tolerably full and usually intelligent and 
fair. We wish we could say as much of 
some other religious weeklies. Such no- 
tices, if fair, are invaluable as a guide and 
as a saving of labor. Get some reliable 
bookseller to forward such books as you 
may indicate and others he may suggest. 
Examine carefully and patiently. If the 
book has literary merit, is true and health- 
ful in its tendency, and adapted to your 
school, lay it aside, and when a sufficient 


embering always that the library better 
e bare till doomsday than filled with books 


places where the Sunday-school affords the | Number is collected, add to the ubrary, re- 


the family are scarce, these books are de- 
voured with an appetite that is never satis- 
fied. The demand is enormous and con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Remedy. 


Wholesale denunciation of authors and 
publishers is as unfair as it is useless. 


which pervert the taste and debauch the 
moral sense. This method has borne the 
test of long and successful trial. 

IV. Don’t buy a bill of books because 
they seem to be cheap, or because you are 
offered alarge discount. They may bedearat 
alargediscount. Besides, in buying books 





which are to educate the tastes and the 
conscience, shape for good or ill the keen 
moral and religious susceptibilities of child- 
hood, and leave on young hearts their im- 
press for time and eternity, the matter of 
sharp practice has no place. Five percent. 
right here, or fifty, is not an appreciable 
quantity. As wellsubstitute the Koran for 
the Bible, if a fair margin could be made 
in the operation. 

Lastly, we are aware that in very many 
cases all this cannot be done. Many com- 
munities have not the right persons who 
can spare the necessary time. Others are 
too remote from commercial centres. Worse 
still, many of whom we have a right to ex- 
pect better things, are not fit to select books 
for the young. Victims ofa perverted taste 
themselves, they are over-fond of the light, 
exciting, sensational style of literature, and 
are more than willing it should bein the 
library. 

Such as cannot thus carefully and intel- 
ligently select for themselves, will incur 
very little risk in confiding the selection to 
certain societies and publishing houses 
which make a specialty of this work, and 
who will carefully select outside of their 
own list, if additional books are wanted. 
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STRAWS.” 


Showing How the Wind Blows. 


HE ‘‘straw that shows which way the 
wind blows,’’ in social and political 
circles, is equally busy in Sunday-school 
matters. Never more so, perhaps, than at 
the present time. A few years ago Sunday- 
school straws were not commonly seen in 
secular company. Now you may see them 
in the newspapers all over the land. You- 
open your “‘ daily’ after your morning cup 
of smoking Mocha, and the straw quivers 
significantly from a certain column where 
Anniversary, or Convention, or Institute 
exercises are made mention of. You turn 
to the village paper for local items, and 
another straw true to its mission is point- 
ing from the long paragraphs headed in 
prominent type, ‘‘The Sermon to Chil- 
dren,’’ ‘‘The Sunday-School Excursion,” 
etc. You press your guests to remain with 
you a few days later, and listen to your 
rite preacher on the Sabbath. But 
m his regretful refusal, you may dis- 
inctly hear the rustle of straws. A Sun- 
day-school class expects the teacher’s re- 
turn, and return is imperative. You can 
only console yourself with the rustle of 
straws. 
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‘‘ Write us how Katie is situated,’’ re-— 


quested a lady of culture addressing a sweet 
young friend setting out on a journey. 
‘‘Her letters are not full, and I am glad 
that you are going to her, for you will write 
us all about her surroundings and her life.”’ 

The dainty letter came with its graceful 
superscription, and closely written pages. 
Its writer was a young lady of wealth and 
leisure, one who mingled much in fashion- 
able society, was devoted to music and art, 
and a close student when the mood suited 
her. She found much to say of the friend 
whom she visited. The situation of the 
friend’s home was spoken of, the tone of 
the people among whom she dwelt, her 
usual daily occupations and her newly 
formed friendships; but the most enthu- 
siasm, the most minute description, the 
brightest, heartiest paragraphs of her letter 
were devoted to a description of the inte- 
resting Sunday-school of which she found 
her friend a member. We heard the rustle 
of straws throughout that letter, and smiled 
a cheerful, hopeful smile. 

On the Sunday breakfast table of many 
a family not especially identified with the 
Sunday-school, stands the inviting little 
contribution box, into which young and 
old and guests, if they wish to, are allowed 
to drop the Sunday-school contribution for 
the week. We think we hear the rustle of 
straws with the clinking of coin. 

Indeed, it would be pleasant to designate 
the many more places where this rustle 
may be heard. But each can listen for 
himself, 

If his own particular school seems to be 
in a low condition, and its prospects look 
discouraging, the superintendent and the 
teacher can yet look abroad and take heart 
from these straws which ‘‘show which way 
bye wind blows,” and seeing how the 
cause is strengthening in the hearts of the 
people can turn with new vigor to his own 
little field. 


Am 
N, 
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THE HONEY AND THE GOLD. 


egg —weaeny is no way of feeding upon the 
Word except by thinking well over it. 
Perhaps no learned scholar ever attained a 
deeper insight into the real spirit of God’s 
truth, than a poor widow, who in her pe- 
nury allowed herself still the one luxury of 
a half-hour’s candle-light after her toilsome 
day was done, that she might read her pre- 
cious Bible. Experience had taught her 
how far it would burn ina half-hour. So 
it was her custom to light it for a few mo- 
ments, and read such a portion as she 
thought she could remember, and then 
blow out her light and think it over. So 
she continued to do until the mark 
on her candle was reached. Surely such 
meditations, joined with humble pra 
could not fail to extract the pure hol 
from this precious honey-comb. The joy 
that evening feast more than made amend 
for all the day’s ills. She lived the truths 
she thus made her own, and was truly said 
to be ‘‘ mighty in the Seriptures.”’ 
Another poor, lone woman, who had 









walked by the steady light of her old family 
Bible for a long life-time, found that her 
failing eye-sight would serve her no longer. 
She could not even find her favorite pas- 
sages for others to read. She resorted at 
last to the expedient of placing pins care- 
fully in the margin opposite them, and 
when any came to visit her she would pass 
her withered fingers down the page and 
beg them to ‘‘ read here’’ or ‘‘ read there.”’ 
When she died a hundred and sixty-eight 
pins were found in the book. Are there 
pins in our Bible? Have we our golden 
passages to which we turn in times of trou- 
ble, or any need? If we feed well on the 
Word this will be our only true solace, our 
strong and sure helper. 

We can never gain this gospel gold except 
we delve for it. Careless reading over ofa 
chapter or two will never secure it. Better 
one verse with meditation than a whole 
book read thoughtlessly. 

Oo 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
STRIVE TO ENTER IN. 


EAVEN is worth striving for! Acon- 
sciousness of pardoned sin is worth 
striving for with all the powers of our 
being. Let us not, in our anxiety to bring 
our scholars into the way of life, represent 
it as an easier way than our Saviour did. 
Straight and narrow is the path! On the 
right and on the left it bristles with foes. 
Temptations lie in ambush to trip up the 
feet. The sins that most easily beset us are 
reluctant to let us keep on in the way. But 
Christ walks with us, and before us. In the 
distant but ever clearer sunlight, stands, 
with open doors, the Father’s house. 

If we have faith at all, our faith should 
be the strongest thing about us. It should 
influence our acts, our words, our life. And 
we should not let others think that half- 
hearted effort was enough. If they do not 
believe, let us bid them strive, strive as the 
soldier does when he goes on a forlorn hope 
against an almost impregnable position. 
On the one hand are the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, all struggling for the soul. 
On the other are Christ, and forgiveness, 
and eternal happiness. And it remains 
true that the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” IANTHE. 
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THINGS WORLDLY AND THINGS SPIRITUAL. 


BY MRS. J. E, MC CONAUGHY. 


HERE was a man in a church who 
could pray well and talk well in the 
meetings, but whose dealings in his store 
were most notedly dishonest. Every one 
who traded with him, looked out sharply 
that he was not cheated. Yet he seem 
most fervently in earnest when he was 
praying. His emotions would rise almost 
to ecstacy, and it was evident that he be- 
lieved in them himself, He regarded him- 
self as a very pious man. 
Once, when detected in a most dishonora- 
ble act, a faithful brother asked him how he 
could reconcile such things with his pray- 











ers and exhortations in the conference 
meeting. 

‘Oh, Mr. B—-,”’ he said, with some 
impatience, ‘‘ you are always confounding 
things worldly and things spiritual.”’ 

This man was not alone in his attempt 
to serve ‘‘two masters,’’ though few would 
own it as explicitly; but their actions speak 
louder than words. Do we not all need to 
examine our lives carefully in this regard? 
Is religion the great motive power on 
week-days as well as Sundays? Does a 
sense of God’s presence go with us into 
even the smallest concerns of every-day 
life ? 

It was a noble answer of a poor old crip- 
pled cobbler, who was asked about his spi- 
ritual state. 

“Ah, master, I am nothing, as I told 
you, but a poor cobbler. I can’t even make 
a decent shoe, but I feel, when I sit here 
and work on my bench, that the good Mas- 
ter is looking at me. When I take a stitch, 
it is a stitch, and when I put on a heel-tap, 
it is not paper, but good leather.”’ 

Whatever he did, he did ‘“ heartily, as 
unto the Lord.”’ 

And is it not in just this fidelity in little 
things, that we are to read our true spiri- 
tual standing? Has any new test of piety 
been discovered, which shall do away with 
the one our Saviour gave, ‘‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them ??’’ 
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A NOBLE VICTORY. 


ANY excuse themselves for the evil 

doings of those under their roof, by 
saying they cannot control the acts and 
words of those not members of their own 
family. They cannot see that they havea 
responsibility for ‘‘the stranger within their 
gates.’’?’ Yet the command was not given 
without a meaning. None of God’s com- 
mandments are ‘‘idle words.’? We may 
have a power over others in restraining 
them from evil, which we little dream of, 
until we once exert it. 

A man who boarded lumbermen away in 
Minnesota, made it a law of the house that 
there should be no swearing init. If there 
was a place or a class where this would 
seem an impossibility to be carried out it 
was here. But good Mr. L—— was nota 
man to retract his own words. His accom- 
modations were too good to be lightly 
thrown away, and the rule was generally 
observed. Prompt notice was always given 
to delinquents, and a few angry discarded 
ones determined ‘‘to match the old man.” 
They sent a notorious, powerful pugilist 
there with his horse, giving him various 
instructions as to his method of procedure. 

With many oaths he ordered Mr. L— 
to put up his horse. The man complied, 
but insisted that the other should go with 
him. Bestowing the greatest attention 
upon the horse, he did not fail to talk earn- 
estly to the man respecting his sinful 
course. He paid little heed and was about 
starting to the house. 

“Stop,” said the man, ‘you cannot go 
into my house. You have made yourself 
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lower than the brute, and you must stay 
with your horse and take his fare. You, 
a man created in the image of God, thus to 
degrade yourself! No, my dear lost brother, 
you must stay here to-night with your 
more noble horse.’’ 


Struck dumb with shame and amaze- 
ment, the man said he ‘‘ guessed he had 
better leave,’? and mounting his horse, 
rode away. That keenly pointed sermon, 
and the good man’s earnest Christian ap- 
peals did not leave him, until he becamea 
better man. He is now an itinerant preacher 
among those same lumbermen, doing much 
good. 

Faithfulness and earnestness, joined with 
love, can break rocks and icebergs. No 
hearts are too hard and cold to resist their 
power. 
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WATCHING FOR THE FRUITS. 


UST opposite my window is a field of 
grain. Last spring the ground was 
carefully prepared ; and the old man who 
owns it went forth cheerily and hopefully 
and sowed his seed. The spring rains fell, 
and the warm sunshine followed, and soon 
the old man was walking over his field, 
looking intently for the first fruits of his 
labors. Such a pleased look was on his face 
when the tender blade first peered above 
the ground, I do not think the ripened har- 
vest gave him greater joy. 

Now earnestly as this husbandman look- 
ed for the first fruits of his labors, should 
we look for the results of our spiritual sow- 
ing. The watchful eye can tell much of 
the heart of youth by the outward appear- 
ance. The intent look, the dewy, down- 
cast eye, the happy smile speaking of new 
found peace, are all like thetender green of 
the upspringing grain, and should awaken 
in our hearts the liveliest joy and gratitude 
to the Lord of the harvest. 


The faithful teacher watches earnestly for 
these indications. But do we often reflect 
that our scholars also watch our faces and 
pass their judgment upon our spiritual 
state ? 

A boy came early to his class and met 
histeacher alone. The glad lightin hiseye 
told that he had recently found the Saviour. 
The teacher’s heart rejoiced over him, and 
a few earnest, loving words of cheer and 
sympathy were spoken. 

‘““Yes I do feel very happy,’ said the 
boy, ‘‘ but how did you know ?”’ 

‘Ah, I can tell as soon asI look into 
your face when you are happy.’’ 

The boy smiled and hesitated as if he were 
about to speak. Being encouraged to go 
on, he said, ‘‘ And I, teacher, can always 
tell when you too are close to Jesus.” 

Oh, how those words sunk down into 
the teacher’s heart. Hetoo was watched. 
Scholars had scanned his face and manner 
for the fruits of the Spirit. 

Ah, we must all say, ‘‘ Come, children,’ 
rather than ‘‘Go, children,’’ if we would 
have them draw near to the Saviour of 
sinners, Example goes further than pre- 


cept, as our seeing is ever quicker than our 
hearing. Facts impress us far more strong- 
ly than sentences, however well framed. 


er 2 
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FROM WITTENBURG. 
BY M. E. Cc. 


[Inscribed to Miss B., and suggested by a sprig of 
snowberry, sent from Luther’s home at Witten- 
burg, and grown under the oak which replaced the 
one destroyed by the French, under which the 
great reformer burnt the Pope’s bull. ] 


Three little, simple leaves of green, 
And dainty blossom wee and fair, 
From Wittenburg in letter's fold 
Enclosed with fond remembering care. 


Ah, precious, tiny, graceful spray ! 
There’s blessing in your leaf and flower, 
A strengthening for every day, 
Sweet cheer for each desponding hour, 


You cheerful, bright, sun-drinking thing! 
You promiser of waxen bloom! 

You dared, with your wee, crimson cups, 
On holy ground to take such room !— 


To strike \ our roots down firm and deep, 
And laugh out blossoms clustering fair 

To winds that stir your sun-lit leaves 
With soft song-rustle, free from care! 


You dared to grow on such a soil, 
And from it feed each tender bud, 
And hold its sweet life joyously 
Up to the blessed light of God! 


O cheering truth thus symbolized, 

Be help to every struggling heart! 
Through leafy, flowering parable, 

New Mrength and hopefulness impart. 


For know, O heart! and know, O power 
That fain would desolate the ground 

Where Truth has fought and won, that such, 
With vital life is girded round! 


Though every green and joyous thing 
Where conflict with the wrong has waged 
Be withered at its sweetest roots, 
Through violence of the strife that raged,— 


Where Truth has fought green things shallspring; 
Where principles have made their stand, 
Through faith, ignoring consequence, 
For heart or cause or native land; 


There God’s own smile shall fructify 
With warmth more sweet than warmtb of 
spring; 
There blossoms of the soul shall bloom 
More fair than southern summers bring. 


And Heart! though molten pain has struck 
Through life’s green branch to vital root, 

The scarred soil bare for Truth shall give 
New life, new growth, new flower, new fruit. 


O deep-eyed monk, sublime of soul, 
Whose name as martial music rings, 
Yet soft as echoing bugle-note 
Sweet trust to feeblest spirit brings; 


Each soul has Papal might to brave— 
Some excommunicating power 

Of caste or love or this world’s good; 
Each soul must have its trial hour; 


Teach our small lives by might of thine, 
To smile on Truth’s severest front, 
Nor pale, nor shrink, nor fain turn back 
From sharpness of the battle’s brunt! 
And blessed little leaves! laugh out 
In sunlight all your waxen bloom, 
And know, true Heart! in earth or heaven, 
Fair growth shall have abundant room, 
UsE.—The used key is always bright. 
Drawn wells have sweetest water. Stand- 
ing pools gather filth, ‘If I rest, I rust,’’ 





says the key. 
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A FATHER’S INFLUENCE, 


S° much is said, and justly, of a mother’s 

influence in moulding the character of 
her children, that there is danger of over- 
looking the powerful influence which the 
father exerts in his daily intercourse with 
them. But is this really any the less im- 
portant? 

Said a clergy man of large experience, ‘‘ In 
looking over my congregation I find some 
pious fathers who have unconverted chil- 
dren, but very few prayerless fathers who 
have converted sons. The pull of the fa- 
ther downwards is too strong for the pull 
upwards of the church and the Sabbath- 
school.”’ 

Yes, and too often it is far too strong for 
the mother’s intluence in the same direc- 
tion. The man who talks only of money- 
making in his family circle will bring up 
his sons to think that that is the chief end of 
existence. How almost invariably we see 
the children of the jockey, the gambler, 
and the drunkard walking in all the ways 
of their father. On the contrary, it is a 
well known fact that our theological semi- 
naries are largely replenished from the 
ranks of ministers’ sons, certainly almost 
entirely from Christian families. 


A devoted servaht of God, though born 
in a very humble sphere, attributed much 
of his after usefulness to the memory of his 
father, who died when he was very young. 
His strict observance of the Sabbath was 
one of his earliest remembrances. Alsothe 
tender care of his father for hisinvalid wife, 
in the morning before he went to the field, 
and in the evening when he returned from 
his hard day’s toil; his self-denial in pro- 
viding for her the best medical attendance 
in his power, and in securing for her all the 
comforts his straitened means would allow; 
all these early lessons sank deep into his 
heart, and were reproduced in a noble, 
manly, useful life. 


If fathers would take more thought of 
these pictures they are daily hanging upon 
the walls of their children’s memory, there 
would be fewer distorted, rough, unlovely 
characters, entailing life-long misery on all 
connected with them. 


<r 


As Christ ordinarily, for the awaking 
people from sin, doth send a lively voice, 
not a confused noise, so that voice isa pow- 
erful knocking voice; not a bare reading, 
nor a smooth, calm preaching, but a pow- 
erful thundering out and incessant beating 
upon the door of the sleeper, the portal of 
the conscience unrepentant. ‘‘Cryaloud,”’ 
saith Jehovah to Isaiah, ‘‘ spare not, sound 
out thy voice like a trumpet. If the sleepy 
sickness has seized on a man, he must not 
be whispered in the ear, but scourged on 
the side.”’ 





—~?> <> 


Iv is a sad thing when Christians borrow 
spectacles to behold their weak brethren’s 
weaknesses, and refuse looking-glasses, 
wherein they may see their weak bre- 
thren’s graces. 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Three Months on Trial.—During the re- 
mainder of the present year, we propose to 
send 10 copies of The Sunday-School Times 
for thirteen weeks to one address, for $3.75 in 
advance. This will afford an opportunity for 
Superintendents and Pastors to introduce the 
paper to their teachers and congregations and 
see if its circulation will not be the means 
of increasing an interest in active Christian 
effort. On page 656 will be found an extended 
and full statement of what is proposed for the 
coming year, to which all our readers are re- 
spectfully referred. 

Concert Exercises.—The season is ap- 
proaching when many Sabbath-schools engage 
in instructive and interesting exercises known 
as Monthly and Quarterly Concerts. To give 
zest and interest to these occasions, we have 
published in cheap tract form thirteen different 
Concert Exercises, which consist of Scripture 
readings, hymns and recitations in which the 
different members of the school take part. A 
full set of these Exercises by mail on receipt 
of 55 cents. 

A Mite-Chest.—A beautiful little Mite- 
Chest has been prepared for the use of classes, 
to contain their monthly collections. It is 
made of wood with ornamental cover, on 
which are printed appropriate passages from 
Scripture. Ten Chests in a box for $3. Sam- 
ple by mail for 35 cents. 


> oo ————_———_ 
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LITTLE HETTY. 


BY MES, M. E. SANGSTER, 


N an attic room, on a miserable bed of 

straw, little Hetty lay dying. Eight 
years of hunger and cold and want and 
nakedness had done their work, and it was 
a very small, stunted body which the fever, 
going through the pestilential atmosphere 
of the tenement house, had found and fas- 
tened upon, in the cramped corner under 
the roof. The part of the room in which 
Hetty lay was the best, because nearest the 
window; over on the opposite side, where 
her mother sat smoking her pipe, and be- 
moaning herself, a grown person could not 
stand upright. Bitter cold in winter, 
scorching hot in summer, the attic wasa 
poor shelter, but it was the best that Mrs. 
McGay could find for herself and her chil- 
dren. The boys had been sent into the 
neighboring alley to play, and it was very 
quiet in the chamber of death. A faint 
little voice came up from the bed: 

‘*Mammy, dear ?”’ 

‘What, Hetty? What can mammy do 
for you?’’ said the mother, tenderly. 

‘*Do you think will he come—soon ?”’ 


“ !Lisheth’s gone for him, darlin’. They 
ought to be here by now. Why do you 
fret, Hetty? Sure it’s yerself has no need 
to fear, always so good and so wise, and 
never did harm to nobody, and only a 
child!”’ 

‘*Hush, mammy dear. It’s not my own 
goodness I restin. I’ve been a wicked girl, 
often angry, and I pinched 'Lisbeth once, 





and I—oh! it wearies me, mammy, when 
I think how bad I’ve been.” 

‘Hear her now,’’ said the mother. 

‘‘ But,” went on the quavering voice, ‘I 
just look unto Jesus, as he used to tell us. 
‘Jesus paid it all.’ I say it over and over 
and over, and it seems as if Jesus was right 
here. When I fall asleep I dream about 
him. When I waken here he is, not that I 
see, but I just knowhe’snearme. No, I’m 
not afraid, but O! I want to hear the good 
words once more.”’ 

The child spoke rapidly, and though the 
quick breath went and came painfully, 
there was a flush on her cheek and a light 
in the hollow eye that half made her mother 
think she was better. 

‘‘There’s ’Lisbeth ‘now?’’ she said, as 
an older girl came hurrying up the long 
stairway, and looked in. 

‘¢ He’ll be here in a minute, Hetty. He 
came right with me. Here he is.”’ 

A slower step came through the narrow 
passages, and up the crazy steps, and pre- 
sently ’Lisbeth, on the watch, with the door 
ajar, ushered in Mr. Hall, the superinten- 
dent of the mission-school, which Hetty 
and’ Lisbeth had attended forayear. These 
two had been in his own class, and he had 
missed their faces for several Sabbaths, but 
had not found time to visit them. Sitting 
in his office that morning, and particularly 
engaged, a clerk had ‘entered to ‘say that a 
ragged child was most anxious to speak 
with him, and on his admitting her, it 
proved to be ’Lisbeth McGay. 

‘My sister is dying,’’ she had said, and 
putting everything else aside, the gentle- 
man had gone with her. 

‘‘ Hetty, my poor little one,’’ he said, as 
he took her hand, ‘‘ you are going away 
from us?’’ 

‘“‘T am\ going home,”’ said the child, 
brightly.) ‘I wanted to tell you so. My 
sins arell forgiven. I knowit. They are 
taken away. I love Jesus, and O! teacher, 
Jesus loves me, and that’s the best of all.’’ 

‘*Do you never feel afraid, Hetty? Don’t 
you feel sorry to go?” 

‘‘T am sorry to leave mammy and all of 
them here, in this poor place, but I’m going 
home. I can’t feel afraid. I want them to 
come there too. Teacher,’read the beauti- 
ful words, and pray, and then sing. Quick, 
quick !”’ 

Hetty shut her eyes, and Mr. Hall took 
his little pocket Bible, and read to her ‘‘ the 
beautiful words,’’ the twenty-third Psalm, 
the fourteenth of John, the last chapter of 
Revelation. The boys had been brought 
in, and stood or sat on the floor listening, 
and in the doorway a sympathizing neigh- 
bor or two endured to hear the Protestant 
Bible, for the sake of the dear little girl 
who would soon be gone. 

Then the teacher prayed—a very simple 
prayer, and very short, but it was heart- 
felt, and seemed to bring the squalid home, 
the mourning group, the one whose feet 
were in the dark valley, all elose to the Fa- 
therin heaven. It was a prayer in which 
praise was blent, as it well might be, for 
here was a redeemed soul going joyfully 
intothe presence ofGod. ‘‘The King immor- 





tal, eternal, invisible, the only wise God,” 
had revealed himself to the consciousness, 
and accepted the love, of the little mission. 
scholar who was going home. 

‘‘Mammy, come nearer,” said Hetty, 
‘“‘Mammy, ’Lisbeth, Johnny, Phil, won’; 
you love my Jesus?’ 

How could they help promising, through 
their sobs and tears? 

‘* Now sing,”’ said Hetty, and song after 
song went up to join the angels in their 
songs above. Still, though growing weaker 
and weaker, Hetty seemed unsatisfied. 

‘*My hymn,” she whispered. 

“She means ‘Jesus loves me,’”’ said ’Lis- 
beth, and the smile that lit the dying face 
answered, as the precious words went on: 


“He whe died, 
Heaveu’s gate te open wide.” 


And just then the gates were opened, and 
Hetty entered in. 

The mission-school which had done so 
much for Hetty, helped. her mother and the 
children to a better life in this world, to 
purer air and steady employment. They 
did not forget their promise to their lost 
one, and ’Lisbeth and her mother have 


found Hetty’s Saviour and are following 
him. 





CHILD CHRISTIANS. 


BY H. W. BEECHER, 


[From a Sermon on “The Growth of Christ in Us,” 
recently preached by Mr. Beecher, and published in 
The Plymouth Pulpit :) 


HILDREN and youth may become disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus Christ, and may 

be safely gathered into the Christian fold, if 
only their parents and their pastors will be 
content to receive the babe-Christ in the young 
convert, or the young Christian. Churches, 
parents, and teachers are to bring up the chil- 
dren under their care in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord; but to a very large ex- 
tent Christians have brought up their children 
in the hope that when they shall have arrived 
at years of discretion (which are usually sup- 
posed to be somewhere from fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age) they will then themselves 
become Chrtstians. I hold that it is possible 
so to rear our children that they shall be con- 
verted from the cradle, and grow up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord—some 
without a break, and some subject to these 
normal disturbances which come from physi- 
cal causes in the readjustment of the system at 
its maturity. If Christian parents and Chris- 
tian teachers were consistent, and were in 
faith of the true Christ Jesus, 1 believe that 
generations of children might be brought up 
who never would know the point at which the 
transition was made. They would be taught 
to love Christ, and to adopt the great Christian 
element of character—love—and, by it, to cast 
out evil, to build, and to acquire habits and 
experiences, so that when they came to man’s 
estate it would not be through all the tangle- 
ments, besetments, and soilings of an ordinary 
earthly experience. They would come honor- 
able, truthful, loving, full of faith, full of hope, 
full of purity, from the cradle to the church. 
And I do not simply believe this to be possi- 
ble in rare cases. I do not believe there will 
ever be a day of millenium; I do not believe 
thre will ever be a prevalence of Christianity; 
until, instead of trying to fish for the few 
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adults that can be brought from evil into good, 
we learn how to take life at its beginnings, 
and to train generations from the first to true 
manhood, passing through iufancy and youth 
into the full development of Christian life. 
Persons, we all know, are more susceptible 
at the early age than at any other. Children 
are not superior to men in knowledge, nor in 
strength, nor in discrimination. There area 
thousand of the acquirements by which a man 
battles with the world that they are not supe- 
riorin. But there is one all important princi- 
ple which belongs to childhood, and not toany 
other time, viz.: that peculiar development of 
the soul by which it knows how to take hold of 
another, and to borrow its light from that other. 


To borrow an orchard illustration, there is 
but one period of the year in which you can 
graft well. It may be possible to graft suc- 
cessfully at other times; but there is one pe- 
riod when you must make the transfer if you 
would take « bud from one tree, and graft it 
into another, and have it produce its kind, and 
do the best that it is capable of doing. There 
is but just one season when the bark lifts easy, 
and the staff is in the right condition. 


There is a time, also, when the little natures 
bud easily, and graft easily. It is possible to 
graft them at other times, by extra elabora- 
tion ; but more than halfof the grafts will blow 
out, as the sayingis. There is a period, how- 
ever, in which ninety-nine out of a hundred 
will stick and grow. For all the adaptations 
of the child at that time are such as to incline 
it to borrow its life from another. It feeds 
upon another instinctively. It is a little para- 
site. It is but the transfer of that which is its 
need and instinct tothe blessed Saviour. And 
then it becomes a Christian child. And so, 
adhering to Christ by love and by trust, and 
drawing its little life from Christ, it begins the 
Christian career. And they would go on and 
grow in thousands and thousands of instances, 
ifit were not that parents have the absurd no- 
tion that when Christ is born into persons, he 
is a self-registering and self-taking-care-of 
Christ, so that they say, “ If my child is born 
of God, God will take care of his own work.” 
As if a pomologist should come in and say, “I 
have put a graft into that tree, and if nature is 
true to herself, she will take care of that graft.” 
Nobody says so about trees. The man binds 
up the graft so that it shall be held in its place, 
80 that the water shall not get in, and so that it 
shall not be blown out, until it gains strength 
sufficient to take care of itself; and then he 
leaves it to the force of nature. 

But many people, in bringing up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, look with great suspicion on early Chris- 
tian experiences. They are afraid of abnor- 
Mal growths. They are afraid of such mate- 
rial as Sunday-school libraries and biographies 
are made up of. They regard early conver- 
sions as indicating disease at the root, or in the 
body of the tree. They do not believe in chil- 
dren being really Christians, because they do 
not see in the child that which they would 
look for in a ripe Christian. But if they 
would look for a babe Jesus in a little babe, 
they would find that there. Andif they would 
treat the babe Christ as they would treat the 
babe boy, or the babe girl, and nourish it, and 
carry it in their arms, and rear it, step by step; 
if they would treat it asa little child embo- 
somed and arm-encircled ; if they would shield 
it as it goes through all temptation and all 

» they would make straighter Christians, 
better branched Christians, more fruitful 





Christians, than those that are made, at last, 
out of old and bad growths, by lopping away 
the pernicious boughs. These never will be 
the ripest and most symmetrical characters in 
the Church of Christ till we learn how to bring 
them up from the seed in the Spirit of the 
blessed Master. 

There are many persons whose children 
give every evidence of being truly Christian, 
but whose parents shrink from bringing them 
into the fold. ‘‘ Ah!’’ say they, “ what if they 
should fall away ?”’ 

The shepherd’s boy comes in and says, “ the 
ewe has dropped a lamb far out in the pasture; 
shall I bring it up to the barn, and put it in- 
side of the yard?” ‘ No,’ says the shepherd, 
“let it stay out to-night, and if the wolf does 
not get it, and the cold chill does not kill it, 
and it lives till to-morrow, and the next day, 
it will be worth keeping, and you can bring it 
in.’”’ Butifthe lamb can live in spite of the 
cold and wind, and without the care of the 
shepherd, he does not need to bring it in then. 

There are many persons who say of the 
young, “Shall they be gathered into the 
Church? Shall we run the risk of their bring- 
ing disgrace upon the Church by their fall? 
Which is the most important, in the name of 
God, the Church, or the souls of men, for 
which Christ died? The Church, looked at as 
the servant of God’s dear people, rises before 
my thought most beautiful ; but if the Church 
dare to take the place of the soul of a man, and 
make itself more precious, and nobler than the 
soul, the poorest and lowest and least, I will 
repudiate it. The servant has usurped the 
place of the master, under such circumstances, 
For the Church is God's slave, sent to take care 
of God’s children, and if the Church is good for 
anything, it is good to take in little children, 
and to shelter them ; to take in the wayfarer, 
and to shelter him; to take in the spiritually 
poor, and to shelter them. 

Suppose that they do break down, and do 
not get well in the Ohurch? Is a hospital 
brought into disgrace because patients die 
there whom the doctors have tried to cure? Is 
aschool brought into disgrace because some 
dullards go in fools and come out idiots? And 
shall a Church be always trying to take care of 
itself instead of taking care of that which God 
loves better than anything else—the souls of 
his dear children? Bring your little children 
into the Church. Let Christ be born in 
them the hope of glory. Let there be a babe 
Christ in their little experiences. Let them 
be formed into classes. Do not leave them out 
with the wolf. Do not leave them until they 
are strong enough to go along without a 
Church, and then bring them in. See that 
they are taken care of and nourished. 

Those who have been brought into the 
Church young within the circuit of my own 
experience, have, on the whole, with single 
exceptions of miscarriage, here and there, en- 
dured, and come out into a true Christian life 
with far better prospects, and more symmet- 
rical dispositions, than those who have been 
brought in late in life. 

‘‘T HAVE inspired multitudes with such 
enthusiastic devotion, that they would 
have died for me; but it was necessary that 
I should myself be present with the elec- 
tric influence of looks, of words, of voice. 
Christ alone has succeeded in so raising the 
hearts of men toward the unseen, that they 
become insensible to the barriers of space 
and time. Across a chasm of eighteen 





hundred years he makes a demand, diffi- 
cult above all others; he asks for the hu- 
man heart; and it is granted. This it is 
which proves to me quite convincingly the 
divinity of Jesus Christ.— The First Napo- 


‘leon. 





~~> <> > 


A BERKSHIRE MARTIN LUTHER. 


A LITTLE German boy up among the 
Berkshire hills, with the noble, coura- 
geous spirit of him for whom he was named 
—Martin Luther—came a few Sundays ago 
to his Sabbath-school, with a sad counte- 
nance. The eldest of the family, with a 
small brother and sister, and a widowed 
mother, the burdens of life already began 
to throw their shadows over him, and he 
came to the stronghold for comfort and aid. 

In the sympathy of his large-hearted 
Sabbath-school teacher, in the tender words 
of the loving Saviour, in thequiet and holy 
influence of the church, he knew he should 
find rest and peace. His teacher, asking 
the cause of his grieved face, received the 
reply: ‘‘Mine fader die de las week and I 
mus take de care for mine mudder, mine 
brudder, and mine.sister.’”’? When told 
what a comfort and blessing he could be to 
the dear ones left, his eye brightened and 
he went out strong to carry out his plans of 
usefulness. 

Ah, dear children you are strong, when 
older ones are weak; you are brave, when 
others shrink from conflict; you are rich in 
hope and trust, when others are stricken 
with poverty; so go out to bless and com- 
fort sorrowing ones, and as you grow in 
years you will increase in true nobility, 
and bless a world that needsall the comfort 
that you can give.—S. E. B., in The Con- 
gregationalist. 


oO” 


PARENTAL UNFAITHFULNESS. 


E have met with Sunday-school tea- 
chers who have studied hard on 
Saturdays to prepare for their class, and 
who have urged the young people to come 
to the marriage-feast and partake of the 
heavenly food, but, alas! their own chil- 
dren, for whom they are responsible, are 
left to the care of others, and no kind words 
are spoken to them about Jesus. Whilst 


the father is keeping the garden of others, ~ 


his own garden lies neglected, and his 
children grow up in sin and shame, and 
bring his gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

This sin, I greatly fear, is universal, and 
parents neglect to educate their children 
themselves, allowing them to grow up in 
ignorance of the gospel, or leave them to 
the compassion of others. It is a heavenly 
sight to behold the head of a family gather- 
ing his children around him in the silence 
of the evening, interesting them in Bible 
truths and Bible history, and thus educa- 
ting them for heaven. 


Christian father, Christian mother, have 
you dealt personally with your children, 
and spoken to them of Christ? If not, be- 

in Now! Remember the promise, ‘‘ Be- 
ieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, AND THY HOUSB!’’— Fev. 
G. OC. Needham. 
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LESSON 








YO. 42. 
(fo. Sunday, October 16, 1870.) . 


TEXT.—MArTT. 8: 18-27; MARK 4: 35-41; 
LUKE 8: 22-25; 9: 57-62. 


SUBJECT :—Following fally: and, The Tem- 
pest stilled. 


MOTTO :—“ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith ?” 


EXPOSITION. 


| ae 8: 22.—On a certain day.—Mark (4: 35) 
tells us it was the same day on which He had 
spoken the parables of Lessons 40 and 41. 


A ship.—Doubtless the boat which they habi- 
tually used for this purpose. 


Luke 9: 57.—As they went to the boat, He 
held conversation with three different persons, of 
differing temperaments, respecting their ‘ follow- 
ing’ Him. From them all we may learn the im- 
portance of— 


I. ‘* FOLLOWING Fubny,”’ 


if we will follow the Lord at all. But each specific 
case demands and receives specific treatment from 
the Great Physician. In every instance Hesees the 
heart and speaks to the occasion, as in the case of 
the Rich Young Man, and of the rapacious Phari- 
sees (Luke 11: 39-42), 


1, The Sanguine Man. (Luke 9: 57, 58.) 


A certain man.—A scribe (Matt. 8: 19). Not 
many learned, not many noble, were among the 
early called Christians; but there were some of high 
rank, both in Church and State. 


Master, indicates that he wasan adherent of 
Jesus. (Compare Matt. 8: 21.) 


Said, &c.—Apparently without being asked, he 
made this profession of attachment, and asserted 
its permanence under whatever trials, ‘‘He, utter- 
ing the language of excited enthusiasm, follows 
the impression of the moment, and is the type of 
a sanguine nature.” 


Jesus said, &¢.—This answer does not necessa- 
rily imply that the scribe was mercenary; but only 
that he was hasty, and that he did not know him- 
self. 


The Son of Man.—(Dan.7: 13.)\—‘‘Daniel saw 
only the image or likeness of the Son of Man, who 
appeared in the full sensein Jesus of Nazareth. In 
all probability Jesus chose this particular Old Tes- 
tament designation of the Messiah, because, un- 
like the others, it had not been grossly perverted 
to foster the carnal expectations of the Jews. Thus 
our Lord met the morbid and fantastic expecta- 
tions of His contemporaries—and among them ap- 
parently those also of the scribe in the text—by 





*Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





laying emphasis on His genuine and true huma- 
nity as the Messiah. His great aim was that the 
people should view Him as true man—in the low- 
liness of His outward appearance, but also at the 
same time in His high character, as the Son of 
Man,’’ not of a man, but of Man, the Second Adam, 


come to recapitulate, as Irenseus says, to sum up 
all things in Himself. 


Math not where to lay His head.—This isa 
reference, not only to His poverty, but also to His 
wandering, restless life. He had not where to lay 
His head, even in the grave, but was buried in an- 
other man’s sepulchre. He would have His fol- 
lower count the cost beforehand. 


2. The Melancholy Man, (vv. 59, 60.) 


Me said.-—Jesus addressed this man first, and 
encouraged, instead of deterring, him. 


First go and bury my father.—He assents, 
but puts filial duty first. In reply, ‘‘Josus teaches 
that no duty arising from filial relationship should 
interfere with a duty arising from a positive com- 
mand of His requiring immediate obedience.” 


Let the dead, i. e., in trespasses and sins, the 
spiritually dead, as in Revelation 8:1, bury their 
dead. ‘With a manof such acharacter the Sa- 
viour considers it absolutely necessary to insist on 
the exact fulfillment of the high principle, that for 
His sake, one must unconditionally leave all.” 
The dead parent others might bury, not then call- 
ed to higher, nobler duty. It was a case for coura- 
geous decision. 


3. The Wavering Man. (vv. 61, 62.) 


I will foliow, but—. The answer shows that 
this was a turning back of the heart. 


No man, &c.—Fitness for membership in Christ’s 
Kingdom requires entire consecration, undivided 
devotion, unwavering resolution, ‘The ‘inquirer 
is either not to follow, or to follow wholly and per- 
fectly.”” The ploughman who looks back cannot 
plough well. The Christian ploughman must ever 
look forward. 


APPLICATION. 

These principles apply toall times, places and 
circumstances. 

FOLLOWING FULLY includes: 

i. “‘ No very hasty step; the Master requires ear- 
nest consideration. 

ii. ‘‘No melancholy resolution; the Master re- 
quires a courageous walk. 

ili. ““No unresolved wavering; the Master re- 
quires entire devotion,” 


If. THE TEMPEST STILLED. 


A great storm of wind, such as often gathers 
suddenly. and comes down through gaps in the 
mountain ridges round about the lake of Gennesa- 
ret. 

He was asleep.—Tired with work, sothat the 
clamor of the storm, even, did not awake Him. 


Lord! save us! we perish.—These men, ac- 
customed tothe sea, were utterly frightened, and 
ran to Him for help. 

It is said that a boatman once became alarmed 
when rowing Cesar acrossa ferry, to whom the 
monarch said, “‘ Fear not; you carry Cesar.” This 
thought should have saved the disciples from their 
extreme dread, With Christ in the vessel one may 
smile at thestorm. But they were sore afraid, be- 
cause of their little faith. 





Why are ye fearful, &c.—He first rebukes 
them. If man were in perfect harmony with God, 
he would bein no danger from the inferior crea- 
tion, animate or inanimate. If the disciples had 
had full faith in Jesus, as the restorer to man of 
his lost relation to God and the universe, they 
would have known that there was really no ground 
for fear. He was immortal, till His work was done, 
Therefore, they were rebuked for lack of faith. 
Then 


He rebuked the winds and the sea, saying 
to it Peace, cease tomake a noise; Be still, cease 
toroll, ‘As sinful man can work mechanically 
upon the creation, so does the God-man work 
dynamically; and thus does His whole activity be- 
come a prophecy of the future in which the spirit 
of redeemed mankind will govern matter, and the 
hope o/ Paul (Rom, 8: 19-23) be realized. 


They feared exceedingly.—Such an evidence 
of the presence of the supernatural filled them 
with awe. 


APPLICATION. 


1, Psalm 8 has its primary fulfillment in Christ, 
and is to be fulfilled also, in all His‘people. They 
with Him, in Him the Son of Man, the Second 
Adam, are to rule over the whole creation, which is 
to be happy in such rule (Rom. 8: 18-23). 


2. The soul that companies with Christ is safe in 
every storm, Those who belong to Him are as safe 
as Heis. They shall never perish. 


8. The proper thing to do in every hour of anxie- 
ty istogoand tell Jesus. Though the anxiety be 
the result of lack of faith in Him, still He conde- 
seends to our low estate, and comforts in every 
distress. 


4. “Faith will tranquillize the soul amid the 
greatest dangers and trials, and, so far as is for 
our good, will result in tranquillizing or bettering 
our external circumstances.” 

“Thou wilt keep himin perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee; because he trusteth in Thee! 
Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith?” 


‘*O Master, hear the raging winds, 
The threatening billows see! 
I sink beneath the angry surge, 
* Carest Thou not for me? 


“O thou afflicted, tempest-tossed, 
Let Him do what He will; 
The storm is His, the calm is His, 

And thou art His.—Be still!” 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Sing: ‘ Out on an ocean all boundless we ride.” 
—Page 210, Happy Voices. 


Repeat Psalm 107: 23-31. He that “giveth His 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee, and bear 
thee up in their hands, lest at any time thou dash 


thy foot against a stone,” alsoruleth the winds and . 


the waves, “‘and maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord,” &c, 


PRAYER. 


Do you remember the little text we had a few 
Sabbaths ago: “Thou, God, seest me’? To-day I 
will give you another little one of just four words 
also: ‘He careth for you.? The whole verse reads 
thus: “Casting your care on Him, for He careth 
for you.”’—Ilst Peter 5: 7. 

God is our Heavenly Father, and He can see to 
take care of us in darkness as well as light, there- 
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fore nothing befalls us without His permission. 
Then let us trust in Him,and ask Him to take 
eare of us, knowing that all He sends us is for our 
good. Ionce knew avery old lady who lived alone. 
I asked her if she was not afraid tolive so all 
alone. ‘No,’ she replied, “‘my Father’s eye is 
ever watching over me.’’ She has since gone to 
that Father. Let us, like this good woman, take 
all our fears and cares to Him, for He careth for us. 
Sing: ‘“I havea home, a happy home,” 
—Happy Voices, page 138. 


When Jesus was here upon earth, had He any 
place He could call His home? Repeat this after 
me. (Repeat Matt. 8: 18-20.) The foxes and the 
birds had a place to go for the night, but Jesus had 
none. When wearied out with preaching and 
healing the sick, many, many nights He had no 
place to go, but spent the night on Olive’s brow, 
with the starry heavens over Him, and the dews 
of night falling on Him. Yet God cared for Him. 


‘“*How much better am I tended, 
Than the Son of God could be;” &e. 


You remember when Jesus preached that sermon 
which we studied a few Sabbaths ago: ‘‘The sower 
went forth to sow,’’ He was standing on the deck 
of a ship near the shore, and the great multitudes 
who were listening to Him were on the beach. He 
has now finished His sermon. He has cast the 
seed into the ground, and wishes to leave it fora 
while. He nowasks His disciples to let the ship 
go over tothe other side of the lake, so that He 
may get away from the people and rest. Let me 
read it to you from the Bible. (Read Matt. 8: 
23-27.) 

Do you remember another time when there was 
a great tempest, and the ship was in danger of be- 
ing lost, tecause of one asleep “‘in the sides of the 
ship’? Yes, Jonah. But Jonah was sleeping in 
sin, notrestingin God. He wasrunning away from 
what God had commanded him to do, and God 
stopped him. God raised the tempest then to dis- 
cover Jonah’s sin. God raised it now to show 
Jesus’ grace. Jesus said: “Peace, be still,” and 
there was a great calm. The waves did not become 
less and less because of the winds going down, but 
immediately ‘‘There was a great calm.” God 
would show that His Son had control over the 
winds and the waves, as well as over sickness and 
death. 

And Jesus saith unto them: ‘‘ Why are ye fear- 
fal, O ye of little faith.’”’ God cared for them. With 
Jesus in the vessel they might smile at the storm.” 
Those who put their trust in Jesus will God 
bring with Him. It matters not where we are, if 
we put our trust in Jesus, God careth for us. 


Sing: ‘I have a Father in the promised land.” 


[Note to the Teacher :—The following anecdote by 
T.S. Arthur, is a rare illustration of the subject of 
this Lesson :] 


STORY OF THE PIOUS SAILOR. 


FOnce during a great storm at sea, a ship was in 
danger of being dashed in pieces. The passengers, 
with the captain and many of the sailors, were 
terribly frightened; but there was one sailor who 
was as calm as if the sun was shining above and 
sea undisturbed below. 

“Are you not afraid?” said one of the passengers, 

“No,” replied the sailor; “why should I be 
afraid?” 

“We may all be drowned,” said the passenger. 

“All of us have once to die,” calmly returned 
the sailor. 

The passenger was surprised to see the man’s 
composure. 

“ Have you followed the sea long?” he asked, 

“ Ever since I was a boy: and my father followed 
it before me.” 

“Indeed! And where did your father die?” 

“He was drowned at sea,” replied the sailor. 

“ And your grandfather, where did he die?” 

“He was also drowned at sea,” said the sailor. 

“Father and grandfather drowned at sea!” ex- 
Claimed the passenger, in astonishment, “and you 
not afraid to go to sea.” 

“No! God is everywhere,” replied the sailor, 





reverently. ‘‘And now,’ he added, after pausing 
a& moment, ‘‘may I ask you where your father 
diede”’ 

“*Tn his bed,” replied the passenger, 

* And where did his father die?” 

“Tn his bed,” was again answered. 

“Are you not, then, afraid to go to bed?” said the 
Sailor, “if your father and grandfather both died 
there?” 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


[These questions are the same as those in the 
“Question Paper,’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1. On which side of the lake occurred the inci- 
dents of the last Lesson? 
2. Why would Jesus cross to the other side? 
3. What occurred as they were going to the boat? 
4. What did Jesus answer ? 
5. Why did He make this statement? 
6. What did He say to another? 
7. What excuse did he make? 
8. What did Jesus answer? 
9. Was it not right to bury the dead? 
10. Is this, or anything else, sufficient reason for 
putting off trust in Christ? 
ll, What did another say to Him? 
12, What did He answer? 
13. What does this mean? 
14. What kind ofa “ship” did they use? 
15. What occurred at sea? 
16. Where was Jesus ? 
17. Why was He asleep ? 
18. What did the disciples do and say ? 
19. What did He do? 
20. What did He say to them? 
21. What did they say? 
2. Was this miracle different from any they had 
seen before? 
23. In what respects ? 
24. If Jesus can still the waves of the sea, can He 
not still every trduble? 
25. Are you ‘fearful’ in time of trouble, or have 
you faith in Him? 
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FORINTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES, 


1. Who constituted the ‘‘great multitudes” from 
whom Jesus would escape ? 
2. Why did He wish to get away from them ? 
3. With how many “inquirers’’ did our Lord con- 
verse on His way to the boat? 
4. Who was the first one? 
5. How did the Lord meet His ready profession ? 
6. Why did He make this apparently discoura- 
ging statement to him? 
7. If the first needed to be cautioned, what did the 
second need ? 
8. How did He attempt to excuse himself from 
immediate compliance ? 
9. Can anything be a sufficient reason for deferring 
to follow Christ? 
10. Can any proper act hinder one’s doing this 
really ? 
ll. What is the meaning of the answer of Jesus? 
12. What did the third say ? 
13. What answer did Jesus give to him? 
14. What is meant by the Kingdom of Heaven? 
15. Was it wrong to bid farewell to his family? 
16. But what did Jesus see was the real feeling of 
his heart? 
17. What lessons for ‘‘ inquirers” are to be learned 
from these three cases ? 
18. Why did Jesus lie down and go tosleep in the 
boat? 
19. What occurred? 
20. Do you know whether storms are common on 
this lake, and why? 
21. To whom did the disciples go in their distress? 
22. What did they say? 
23. What does this imply? 
24. Why, then, did He reprove them ? 
25. To what did He speak? 
26. What did He say? 
27. What was the effect? 
28. Can Jesus rule the waves of passion as well as 
those of the sea? 


29. What, then, should we do in every time of anx- 
iety? 

80. Do you go to Him in every such time ? 

p> o—___—__ 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


COME DOWN CLOSE. 


66 Couas Lucy,’ said Minnie May, ‘I 
do wish I could be in your class.”’ 

‘““Why, Minnie, you have a very dear 
teacher. I am surprised that you would 
want to leave her even for me.’ 

‘*My teacher never talks to us,’’ said 
Minnie, lifting her eyes to her cousin’s 
sweet face. ‘‘She hears our lessons and 
explains to us what they mean, but it 
seems as if it were all about somebody very 
far away, and we didn’t have anything to 
do with it. Then she uses such big words. 
Lena Phelps say. she’s sure she picks them 
out of the dictionary on purpose to puzzle 
UB” 

“T’m really afraid, dear, that you and 
Lena are naughty girls, and don’t try to 
understand Miss Paul. But tell me what 
your idea of talking is!”’ 

‘* Why—why—I ean hardly explain, cou- 
sin, but your girls all get close around you 
when you begin, and they keep pressing 
nearer and nearer, andsometimes they laugh | 
and sometimes they cry, and you keeptelling 
them so sweetly about Jesus. Miss Paul is 
like a marble statute,’’ said Minnie, getting 
confused and using the wrong word. 

‘*Statue, you mean, little Minnie. Well, 
I can tell you two things you might do. 
Next Sunday, suppose you all talk to your 
teacher, not about herself, but about the 
dear Saviour, and in the meantime you 
might all pray as earnestly as possible that 
God may bring a change into your class. 
And, Minnie, if he don’t seem to hear you 
right away, keep on praying.”’ 

Minnie’s observations set me to thinking, 
after she and Lucy were gone. I remem- 
bered having heard of a teacher who used 
to draw a long breath when her daily school 
duties were over, saying, ‘‘ Now I can let 
myself down,’ implying that she had been 
painfully standing on a pedestal all day. 
This is the way, alas! with some really 
conscientious teachers in the Sunday- 
school. They never let themselves down. 
They explain, they lecture, they dictate, 
but they never talk. And the hungry- 
spirits about them go home faint for lack 
of food. For bread, the teacher has given 
‘ them a stone. 

Dear fellow-laborers in this whitening 

field, do you talk to your scholars? Do 
| you make the things of Christ plain and 
| simple, so that they can understand them ? 
| Do you try, by every means in your power, 
to bring them to Jesus, the children’s 
friend? Come right down close to them— 
don’t preach at arm’s length. sell hes 
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ADAPTED TEACHING.—A litle girl was 
asked whether she would visit Aunt Mary 
or AuntJane? Shechosetovisit Aunt Jane, . 
‘because she made lots of ginger-snaps, 
and kept them on the lower shelf.’’ So the 
lesson should be made interesting to the 
scholar. 
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THE LESSON to be taught October 16th, 
may be found in Matthew 8: 28-34; 9: 1; 
Mark 5! 1-21; Luke 8: 36-40. Subject: 
The Gadarene Demoniacs. 
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WE have received $6 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from the Sabbath-school of the Presby- 
terian Church of Geneva, Wisconsin ; also 
$1 from ‘“‘ Frankie,’’ Philadelphia. 

————————————_ <> + 
Missionary Collections in the Sunday- 
School. 

WE fear the importance of this subject 

is not generally appreciated among 
Sunday-school men. There are, indeed, 
noble exceptions. There are schools in 
which the young are fully instructed in 
the grace and duty of giving, and in which 
the actual gifts swell largely the stream of 
the church’s benefactions. We speak now, 
however, not of these exceptions, but of 
the average eharacter of our schools in this 
respect. 

If any one will notice the ordinary prac- 
tice of schools and of scholars, it amounts 
to this. When the scholar is getting ready 
for school, he hunts up his hymn-book, 
question-book, and Bible, and then goes to 
father or mother for a penny to put into 
the box; at some time during the course of 
the session, the secretary or the superin- 
tendent comes round with the box and col- 
lects the pennies; and finally, at the close 
of the session, in reading the minutes of 
the meeting, there is the announcement 
that the collection for the day amounts to 
so many dollars and cents. That is the be- 
ginning, middle and end of the whole af- 
fair. There is a sort of indifferent, un- 
thinking routine about it that has no edu- 
cational effect upon the minds of the scho- 
lars, and the results in a pecuniary way are 
simply pitiful. 

There are two principles underlying this 
whole affair. First, the training of the 
young to the habit of liberal and intelligent 
giving is an important part of their educa- 
tion. Secondly, the gifts from the Sunday- 
school should be a positive and large addi- 
tion to the benefactions of the church, not 
a portion of its benefactions diverted from 


their ordinary channel and given through 


the school. 

In order to attain the first of these ends, 
it is obvious that the scholars should be 
instructed, both as to the general duty of 





giving, and as to the claims of particu- 
lar objects of beneficence. The aim of thpse 
who have the direction of affairs should be 
to give these boys and girls such a training 
that when they become the mer and wo- 
men of the church they shall have liberal 
ideas and generous impulses, and shall at 
the same time be thoroughly informed as 
to the comparative claims of the various 
enterprises of the church. 

Intelligence in regard to what God is do- 
ing in the world in carrying forward the 
establishment of his kingdom is important, 
as well as intelligence in regard to the 
meaning and contents of the Scriptures. 
To have an orthodox faith, to be rooted 
and grounded in the truth, is a duty which 
no one will call in question. But asound 
faith has its chief value in its leading to 
right practice. We study our Bible, our 
catechism, and our creed to little purpose, 
if the study does not lead us to generous 
and charitable deeds. The young should 
be trained to the habit of liberality in giv- 
ing, and to doing it intelligently and on 
principle, just as much and as systemati- 
cally as they are instructed in Christian 
doctrine. 

The mere passing round of a collection 
box once a week, for the purpose of gather- 
ing what few pennies an idle habit may 
have brought together, is not doing justiee 
to the subject. If children in Sunday- 
school are to give, it ought to be for some 
definite object. They ought to know what 
that object is, and to be instructed as to its 
claims. There are some objects which ap- 
peal with special interest to the young. 
Among these we may name two which 
always interest them,—missions to the hea- 
then, and missions which have for their 
object the establishing of Sunday-schools 
in neglected neighborhoods. But we would 
not limit their benevolence to these two 
causes. Every object for which collections 
are made in the church ought to have a 
hearing in the Sunday-school. Thus only 
are the children trained and taught to fill 
worthily and wisely the places of their pa- 
rents, when those parents are removed by 
death. 

The Sunday-school, in its benevolent 
operations, should have the same scope as 
the church to which it belongs, in order 
that it may thus furnish a constant prepa- 
ration and training for the work of the 
church. The scholars will naturally learn 
something of the operations and wants of 
the various benevolent societies, as those 
wants are presented in the church from 
time to time. But, besides this, each sub- 
ject should at stated times be presented to 





the school, in a manner specially suited to 
the comprehension of the younger scholars, 
and whenever a collection is made, it 
should be for some specific object, with 
which the children have been made ae- 
quainted. 

We like the plan of making a collection 
every Sunday. Its educational effect, as 
well as its financial result, is far better 
than that which comes from making a few 
spasmodic efforts at distant intervals. It is 
a good plan to devote the collections fora 
month, or for two months, to some one ob- 
ject. Let that object be announced, ex- 
plained, and enforced, at the beginning of 
the period, so that the children will know 
exactly what they give their money for, 
and so that their hearts may become inte- 
rested in the cause itself. 

It is sometimes objected to Sunday- 
school collections, that children really have 
no money which is theirown; that what 
they give is only money given by their pa- 
rents, and that the parents might just as 
well give it through the ordinary chan- 
nels of the church; that there is virtually 
a sham and a make-believe about the mat- 
ter, which is of doubtful tendency. But is 
there nota valid and important sense in 
which Robert’s coat is his, though supplied 
by the father, and though probably the ab- 
solute ownership is still vested in the fa- 
ther? The father supplies the son with 
money to buy clothing, to buy books, to 
buy toys, to spend in various ways suited 
to his station in life and to his wants and 
desires,—why not supply him money 
also for practising the duties of benevo- 
lence? He learns the other uses of money 
by actually using it in the various pur- 
poses of life,—why not learn in the same 
way its benevolent uses? 

With the same propriety that a child 
may go to his parents and express his de- 
sire to pursue some particular study at 
school, or to indulge in some amusement, 
which is likely to involve expense, may he 
say that he feels an interest in the cause of 
foreign missions, and he would like to 
have the means of contributing to them. 
We do not believe the case is on record in 
which a contribution so obtained has cur- 
tailed the contribution of the father to the 
same cause, any more than giving the son 
a coat prevents the father from providing 
a coat for his own back. 

Besides this, children often have money 
which they have earned, and which is in 
a special manner at their own disposal. 
Or they have money which has been given 
them under the general head of spending- 
money, and which they are allowed to 
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spend as they please. If their interest in 
any good, Christian work is such that of 
their own free accord they deny them- 
selves some innocent gratification for the 
higher pleasure of doing good, they are 
learning thereby an important lesson. None 
of us live up to the standard of duty which 
Christ has set before us, until our giving 
goes to the extent of requiring from us 
some self-denial and personal inconveni- 
ence, and the earlier in life we learn this 
lesson, the easer it will become, and the 
better it will be for us and for the church. 

A word as to the mode of making the 
collection. The ordinary method of pass- 
ing a box round the school for the scholars 
to drop their pennies in, has many objec- 
tions. The best method is for the secretary, 
or other proper officer, at the beginning of 
the session, to supply each teacher with an 
envelope, with the name or number of the 
class written on the back. Let the teacher 
collect the contributions from the scholars, 
and after counting the money and marking 
the amount on the outside of the envelope, 
seal it up ready for delivery. ‘The secretary 
then, in the course of the session, collects 
the envelopes, and makes his record of the 
amount received from each class, as well 
as the sum total. The teacher should make 
a corresponding record in his own book of 
the contributions of his own particular 
class. 

It is customary, at the close of the school, 
to read out the amount of the collection, 
the statistics of attendance, &c. <A better 
way, where there is a blackboard in the 
school, is to put these figures on the black- 
board. Indeed that is the best way of giv- 
ing out all notices in school. 

If this matter of missionary collections 
is properly attended to, there is no good 
reason why, ordinarily, the annual contri- 
butions from the Sunday-school should not 
reach as high as one-fourth of what is an- 
nually given by the church, and that with- 
out any diminution of the church collec- 
tions. So far from the Sunday-school’s 
liberality drying up that of the church, we 
believe its direct tendency is to increase 
the volume of the church collections. The 
very education in the matter, which the 
children receive, will react upon the pa- 
rents. 


eo 


‘‘RigHt HONORABLES,’’—It seems to 
me that every Sunday-school teacher has a 
right to put ‘‘ Reverend’’ before his name, 
as much’ as I have; orif not, if he dis- 
charges his trust, he certainly is a ‘' Right 
Honorable.’? He teaches his congregation 
and preaches to his class. I may preach 
to more and he to less; but still he is doing 





the same work, though in a smaller sphere. 
I am sure I can sympathize with Mr. Ca- 
rey, when he said of his son Felix, who 
left the missionary work to become an am- 
bassador, ‘‘ Felix has drivelled into an am- 
bassador ;’”? meaning to say that he was 
once a great person asa missionary, but 
that he afterwards accepted a comparative- 
ly insignificant office.— Surgeon. 








Correspondence of The Sunday-School Times, 


Westward Way Notes. 
BY JAMES H. KELLOGG. 


i the spokes of a huge cart wheel, 

the railways of the great northwest 
converge, as if by a common law of attrac- 
tion, to this great commercial centre and 
make it, what Boston is to Massachusetts 
and New England, literally the ‘‘ hub.”’ 
In ‘‘Sunday-schoolology,’’ asafriend well 
known in the fraternity will have it, Chi- 
cago lays no doubtful claim, certainly, to 
speak by authority for the cause in this sec- 
tion. The wide-awake spirit of its ware- 
houses has penetrated its church doors and 
laid a strong grip upon religious fogyism, if 
such a thing can exist amid the busy bus- 
tle of the western world. Not that perfec- 
tion, or aught approaching it, has yet been 
attained in this northwestern Athens, more 
than elsewhere. 1 have seen as poor disci- 
pline and as much disorder and as slight 
evidence of a high standard of progress in 
Chicago schools of prominence as in those 
of similar rank in any of our cities. But 
the characteristic enterprise of Chicago, in 
religious, as in other matters, will atone 
for many minor deficiencies. Sunday- 
school extension here received the benefit 
of early and practical consideration, and 
the 35,000 pupils in the schools of the city 
speak suggestively of its broad success. 
Improvements in rooms and appurtenances 
have kept full pace with the advance of the 
times, considering the extent of the work 
undertaken and accomplished. Theteacher’s 
magazine, whose position is so honorable in 
our American Sunday-school literature, has 
proved a means of immense influence and 
usefulness, and the different States have 
profited by the example and the labors of 
that able corps of practical lay and clerical 
workers whom Chicago has sent to the field 
of Convention and Institute work. The 
live efforts of such men as Eggleston and 
Jacobs and Burns and Moody, and their 
colleagues, Reynolds and Tyng and others 
of the interior cities, have kindled a new 
flame of enthusiasm upon many a deserted 
altar, and fired afresh with Christian zeal 
the heart of the great fraternity. The daily 
prayer meeting in this city is often the in- 
dex of the great interest that these earnest 
men have enkindled in the popular heart 
of the community. 

Readers of the current Sunday-school 
literature of the day, have observed with 
interest the articles of Miss Timanus, late 
of the State Normal school at Winona. 
This accomplished lady has, I learn, been 
engaged to take charge of the primary de- 
partments of the First Baptist and Illinois 
Street Sunday-schools in this city, at a 





liberal salary. Miss T. is already in the 
city, and has entered upon her duties. This 
arrangement makes a new era in the matter 
of primary instruction, and is suggestive 
of its great importance. Miss Timanus 
will bring to her new field of work the ad- 
vantages of the most approved methods of 
secular instruction, and her progress will 
be watched with peculiar interest by the 
friends of advanced methods in religious 
teaching. 

I passed a Sabbath at the Illinois Street 
Mission, hearing a lay sermon by Brother 
D. L. Moody, in his peculiar and inimita- 
ble style. In clearness and force of expres- 
sion the sermon was remarkable, was stri- 
king in delivery, and abounded in spirit 
and energy. Such practical gospel exhor- 
tation must do immense good with popular 
audiences such as always gather at this 
church. My old friend Watts DeGolyer, is 
Mr. Moody’s main assistant in his pulpit 
and in other work—a warm-hearted, earn- 
est, thoughtful Christian man, who, with 
his excellent and amiable wife, is ever 
‘‘ready for every good word and work,’’ 
There are many such faithful workers in 
Chicago, watching on the spiritual walls of 
this great city. God blessthem! There is 
need of them all for the Master amid the 
multitudes of youthful souls. The Sunday- 
school in the afternoon was a real religious 
‘“‘hive’’—busy, lively, full of faithful work 
and earnest prayer, mingled with the songs 
of Zion. At the close was a short, fervent 
prayer-meeting, and at the head of all, the 
earnest face of good brother Moody, smiling 
with Christian love and happiness—making 
asweet spiritual scene, refreshing and bless- 
ed. May theschool grow and flourish, and 
‘“‘the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
it,’ and the face and form of its faithful 
leader cast a broader shadow in the coming 
years. 

The Sunday-schools of Chicago—precious 
conservators of the morals and religion of 
this great metropolis—may they ever be 
guided by the wisest heads and most faith- 
ful hearts ! ‘ 

Chicago, Sept. 26, 1870. 

—————— a 
For The Sunday-School Times. 


Teachers’ Tool Chests. 


BY THE REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 
CARPENTER cannot build without 
tools. He may havea correct theory 

of his art, and an enthusiastic desire to 
adorn the country with beautiful buildings, 
but he can do nothing without a set of 
tools. The very first thing for a carpenter 
is a chest well filled with the right kind of 
tools. A wide-awake workman is ever on 
the look-out for, and ready to adopt, im- 
proved tools, while the old fogy is content 
to use the tools with which his grand- 
father wrought. 

The Sunday-school teacher, as well as 
the carpenter, needs a set of tools. You 
may be enthusiastic and have a proper 
sense of your dependence upon the power 
of the Holy Spirit, yet you can accomplish 
nothing without the use of means. Itisa 
chronic complaint with many Sunday- 
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school teachers, ‘‘I am not accomplishing 
anything; I do not know how to teach; 
I must give up my class.’’ 

Now why do you not enter upon this 
business of teaching as you would upon 
any other? Why is it that you put aside all 
common sense the moment you touch this 
spiritual work? The very first thing for 
you to do is to get a chest well filled with 
tools, and if you are a live teacher, you will 
be eager to use the improved ones which 
are constantly offering. You say that it is 
a great work and you want to succeed; well, 
why not prove your sincerity by making 
some sacrifice in order to buy a tool-chest? 
Why not do without that extra garment, 
rendered necessary by the turn of the 
fashion, and spend the ten, twenty, or fifty 
dollars in buying tools for your Sunday- 
school work? The secular teacher cannot 
succeed without using means, and it is the 
height of folly for you to come to the Sun- 
day-school work without first getting the 
necessary tools. You ought to be a work- 
man thoroughly furnished. I have some 
hope of a Sunday-school teacher when I 
see him looking around for tools with 
which to do his work. 

By sending to any of our publishers 
and dealers in Sunday-school requisites, 
you will be cheerfully directed in the 
choice of some of the most necessary tools. 
Never was there a more favored time for 
becoming acquainted with Bible truths. 
Never were books more numerous that.illus- 
trate the Bible. Never were teachers’ aids, 
both for understanding the Bible and for 
teaching it, more readily accessible. Bibles, 
maps, commentaries, harmonies, dictiona- 
ries, cyclopedias, concordances, narratives 
of travelin Bible lands, histories of Bible 
times, sketches of Bible characters, books 
of Bible antiquities, teachers’ periodicals, 
manuals for teaching, etc., ete., were never 
so numerous, full, and valuable as in these 
favored days. 

So that, the teacher who is without a 
good chest of these tools is not at all well 
furnished. He cannot do good work with- 
out them. Busy men and women must 
take time to collect and to use them. Those 
who have little means must, nevertheless, 
have as many as they can from time-to 
time buy. A little economy of money and 
time will doit. Two ten cent cigars daily, 
for one year, will amount to seventy-three 
dollars! Is itasking too much of our Sun- 
day-school teachers, who love the work, 
to exercise a little self-denial for the pur- 
pose of buying tools, and then to take 
time to become thorough workmen ? 


— << > 


Having an Aim, 
BY JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 


Mec of the efforts of good people comes 
to nought because those efforts are put 
forth without deliberation or distinctness 
of purpose. The fleet-footed youth Ahi- 
maaz is a fair representative of many well- 
meaning people nowadays. There had 
been a great battle, and he was in all haste 
to carry the news to the king. In his zeal 
he actually outran the more sober-minded 








Cushi, and was the first to enter the royal 
presence. But when asked his tidings, he 
could only say, ‘‘ I saw a great tumult, but 
I knew not what it was.’”’ Sothe king said 
to him, ‘‘Turn aside and stand there.’’ 
Thus, too often, in their zeal to be doing 
something, people rush out into the thick- 
est of the turmoil without knowing exactly 
what it is that needs to be done, and with- 
out having formed for themselves any defi- 
nite plan of action. Such proceedings are 
worse than a mere waste of energy. They 
are often positively injurious. Paul says: 
‘‘So fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air.’”” When he gave a blow, he was care- 
ful to take aim. He wished to hit some- 
body, and to hit the right one. These peo- 
ple who thrust out at random not only beat 
the air; they often hit and hurt the very 
ones whom they seek to befriend. 

The teacher, of all persons, and the Sun- 
day-school teacher, of all teachers, should 
seek distinctness ofaims. The work is one 
in which mistakes are so easy and so mis- 
chievous. Children, in consequence of their 
inexperience and their pliability, are more 
easily led astray than grown people. The 
interests at stake are more momentous than 
those which concern merely the loss or gain 
of money. Another thing which makes it 
particularly important that care and right 
methods should be used, is that the Sun- 
day-school work is not so well organized as 
the work of the week-day school. Ina 
well-organized public school a bungler has 
not half the power of mischief that he 
would have in a Sunday-school. 

It is the duty ofevery teacher, therefore, 
to spend some time in reflection. Less ac- 
tion and more thought is sometimes the 
true wisdom. Ifthe teacher would havea 
full measure of success in his work, he 
should occasionally pause, and take time 
for consideration. He should fix upon cer- 
tain definite ends to be accomplished, and 
then keep these steudily before him. 

Let the teacher aim distinctly to teach 
something. This may seem a very simple 
rule, hardly worth uttering. Yet many 
make a serious mistake just here. They 
occupy the teacher’s chair, they go through 
a certain routineof duty from week to week, 
but they do not teach. Let it be remem- 
bered that talking is not necessarily teach- 
ing. Hearing recitations is not teaching. 
Teaching is making some one know what he 
did not know before. Let the teacher, when 
the hour is over, ask himself this question : 
Do my class know anything which they 
did not know before ? or have they merely 
exhibited to me what they had learned in 
preparing the lesson? Have they gone 
away with a distinct, positive addition to 
their scriptural knowledge? This will be 
found a searching and critical question, and 
the teacher who can answer it in the affirm- 
ative will find himself surely gaining a 
hold upon his scholars. Nothing so effect- 
ually secures good attendance as the con- 
sciousness on the part of the pupils that 
they are learning. But the teacher who 
would reach this end must aim at it with 
distinct purpose, and must habitually raise 
the question, whether he has really been 





teaching. If he does not, he may depend 
upon it that much of his labor is going to 
waste. He is working, but doing nothing. 
—From “THE SUNDAY-ScHOOL IDEA,’ J. 
C. Garrigues & Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia. 


Notes of the Chicago Noon Prayer- 
Meeting. 
A SATURDAY MEETING. 


[On Saturdays the Chicago noon prayer-meeting 
has special interest for Sunday-school teachers. The 
lesson for the following Sunday is the subject of 
prayer and remark. The Advance gives this gra- 
phic sketch of alate Saturday’s mecting:] 


IME: 12 M. precisely—no allowance for 

laggard feet or for watches not up to stand- 
ardtime. Subject: ‘‘ Zaccheus the Publican.” 
On the platform sits B. F. Jacobs, who acts as 
leader for the day, his official position giving 
him the first, and, more than probably, the 
last word. At his side is Prof. Bliss, whose 
services in conducting the singing have been 
such an acceptable part of the Saturday noon 
gatherings. A lady assists at the piano. The 
room is already well filled, but the crowd 
keeps pouring through the two entrances, 
making it necessary frequently to announce 
that “There are plenty of seats up in front.’ 
The ladies are in the majority, as they usually 
are in religious gatheri.igs, but the majority is 
not so marked as is customary. We glance 
around, noticing that almost all those are pre- 
sent whose likenesses would be sure to be on 
the plate were a photograph ever taken of the 
noon meeting, and without which it would not 
be a faithful picture. There is a fringe of out- 
of-town clergymen on the farther seats, and 
near them is that Sunday-school man and good 
fellow, Kellogg, of Troy, New York. 

But thesinging begins. The hymn isa new 
one, but familiar, and, it is about needless to 
say, everybody sings—not constrainedly, as if 
one were keepi' g a tight rein on the voice for 
fear of accidents, but freely, naturally, with 
the head thrown back and the glottis well open. 
No one is afraid, and hence there are not half 
the discords made that are observable in every 
respectable congregation where musical criti- 
cism is known to be on the watch.and music is 
strangled, or else is born deformed. The 
habitues of the noon meeting are such enthusi- 
astic supporters of congregational singing that 
we wonder that they have not thought of alter- 
nating with a quartette. If four voices would 
only take up ahymn after it had been rendered 
so vigorously—borne on a volume of sound so 
rich and strong and grand—we say ifa quartette 
would only take itup then, what a ludicrous 
contrast there would be—as ludicrous as the 
rush of the mighty waters at Niagara and the 
plash of an ‘‘artistic’’ waterfall. 

Three or four hearty hymns are sung, prayer 
is offered, and then Mr, Jacobs, after some re- 
marks about Jericho, the scene of the story, 
says: 

“This narration is about a rich man. You 
remember the account of that other wealthy 
man’s coming to Christ and that the Saviour 
said how hard it is for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Asif to prevent us 
from believing that it is impossible for one 
possessed of wealth to be saved this account of 
Zaccheus is given. I am going to-niorrow to 
contrast the coming of these two men to the 
Saviour. There isa lesson of entire consecra- 
tion to be learned that might do some people 
good to learn. In order that he might see 
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Jesus, Zaccheus ran ahead of the crowd. It 
must have been funny to see arich man run! 
He didn’t come in a barouche and four, He 
didn’t step down from a chariot and ask Christ 
to bless him. If he had, and if there were 
more of such ways of coming to him than there 
are, a good many would come that now know 
nothing about him. He separated himself 
from the crowd. And I shall tell my scholars 
that if they would see Christ they must be 
separated from the crowd. They must look 
out who they go with. If they are going with 
persons who are leading them away from 
Christ or hiding Christ from them then they 
must leave them. Zaccheus ran, and so they 
must make haste aboutit. Zaccheus sought a 
place where he knew the Saviour would pass, 
Well, it isn’t a good thing to go to theatres, 
nor to beer saloons, nor to beer halls, for Christ 
is sure not to be there. If you want to see 
him, he is certain to be at the prayer-meeting, 
and especially in the closet. He is surest to 
pass by the closet when you are alone praying 
for his presence. That is the best place to find 
him. But he’ll come anywhere you want 
him. I remember the reply of the sailor boy 
who was asked if he prayed every day on board 
ship. ‘ Yes, sir, I do,’ said the boy. ‘ You 
can’t have avery good place there,’’ was the 
remark that followed. ‘Oh, yes, I have,’ 
said the boy, ‘‘I go up on the cross-trees,”’ 
You see Christ passed through the rigging of 
the vessel every day and the boy had found it 
out. This publican wanted to see Jesus, and 
he came to the tree where Zaccheus was and 
commanded him to come down, and so gave 
him a sight of himself that would last. You 
have heard of the man who looked at the sun 
and forever after could see nothing but the 
sun. So TI imagine it was with Zaccheus. He 
could afterward see nothing but the Saviour, 
The best part of this account is, that nobody 
doubted that he had seen Christ, for the first 
thing that he did was to give half his goods to 
the poor and if he had taken anything from 
any man by false accusation he was willing 
to restore him four-fold. That was quite a 
change in the publican, and everybody knew 
bi 

Maj. Whittle: ‘‘I shall call attention to the 
fact that those nearest to Jesus were not those 
who were blessed by him. The crowd were 
pressing around him on every side, why did 
he not stop and bestow a blessing upon them? 
It was because Zaccheus was moved by some- 
thing more than ordinary curiosity and the 
crowd was not,”’ 

Stranger: ‘‘ Zaccheus came down immedi- 
ately when Jesus called him. I should teach 
from that that there should be no delay in 
coming to Christ so soon as his commands are 
heard. 

Mr. Walker: ‘‘I don’t see that Zaccheus was 
converted at all. It is true that he gave of his 
goods, but that does not prove it.’’ [A voice, 
sotto voce: ‘* Don’t know. Seems to me it’s 
pretty good proof when a man gives money 
like that!’’] ‘*Christ does not say he was con- 
verted.”’ 

B. F. Jacobs: ‘‘I refer the brother to the 
ninth verse: ‘‘ This day is salvation come to 
thine house.”’ 

Mr. W.: ‘That doesn’t prove it, for salva- 
tion comes to a good many houses and is re- 
jected.”’ 

Mr. W. continued his endeavor to sustain 
his position, but the majority were evidently 
against him, the verse referred to by Mr. 
Jacobs and the wonderful overcoming of his 





love of money especially being the convincing 
proof of his conversion. 

Mr. Moody: ‘I think the important verse 
in the lesson is, ‘He came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’ Ah, I thank God that he 
did not wait for me to seek him, but that he 
sought me. If he hadn’t, I think I would have 
been among the eternally wretehed to-day. 
He came to seek and save the lost. That is 
what we need to keep before the children. That 
is what they found fault with the Son of God 
for—he went to dine with a publican, a man 
who was a sinner, That is what we want to 
realize when we teach to-morrow. 

Mr. Albro: ‘‘In order to be sure of seeing 
Christ, Zaccheus had to climb a tree, but to- 
morrow let us be sure to impress upon the 
scholars the fact that since then Christ him- 
self was lifted on the tree so that all might see 
him, the lowly as well as the great, the poor 
as well as the rich, the humble as well as the 
exalted.” 

Here closed a meeting enjoyable and profita- 
ble throughout. Of courseall the remarks are 
not here given. Enough of them are, how- 
ever, to show the use that is made by our Sun- 
day-school men of even the slightest details, 
and to be of service perhaps to our Sabbath- 
school constituency in studying future les- 
sons. Sometimes in the noon meetings there 
are forced constructions and far-fetched les- 
sons, but what things human will not bear 
sifting ? 

aS A Sea 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
Travels in Palestine. 


F late years it has become a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence for clergymen and 
others to visit the Holy Land and to spend 
months of time in voyage and travel in order 
to gain a knowledge of the birth-place of the 
Christian religion. It enlarges the views of 
the Bible student to be thus afforded an op- 
portunity of treading the ground made forever 
sacred by the daily walks of our Saviour and 
his band of chosen disciples. Only a favored 
few, however, can visit in person the countries 
of Bible story. Those of us who cannot go 
must look at the land of Palestine and all the 
Scripture world beside through the eyes of 
others. Books of Travel, Bible Maps, Corres- 
pondence from the East, and Lectures on the 
Holy Land are among the means within reach 
of every one who is desirous to familiarize 
himself with the Geography and History, the 
Scenes and Scenery of the lands of the Bible. 
Opportunity is now afforded for Sabbath- 
schools and kindred associations to secure the 
services of the eminent Oriental traveller, Hon. 
Israel S. Diehl, to deliver either a single lec- 
ture, or an entire course, on the Lands of the 
East. To any one who has listened to the 
graphic descriptions given by this entertaining 
lecturer, no words of commendation are ne- 
cessary. Prof. Diehl possesses the happy fa- 
culty of engaging the fixed attention of both 
young and old at the same time, and in secur- 
ing his services for a course of lectures, any 
Sabbath-school may expect a real treat in the 
way of entertaining description and useful in- 
formation. G. 
a em 
Now or NEVER, TEACHER.—A black- 
smith, when he pulled his iron out of the 
fire, used to call out to his son, ‘‘ Quick, 
Bill, quick! Now or never!” By this 
means he taught his son to strike the iron 
when it was hot, well knowing that if he 





once let it get cold, he should not be able to 
form it intoashoe. Now the disposition 
of a young person is somewhat like the hot 
iron—it can be easily bent into a proper 
form by education; but the mind of an 
aged person is like the cold iron, not very 
easily altered—indeed, if it has been alto- 
gether neglected, it is next to impossible 
to form it aright. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 





St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-= 


School, Brooklyn.—A grand reunion of this 
school, J. F. Knapp, superintendent, came 
off Sunday, 25th. The entire day, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, was given up to 
the children. Addresses were made by 
the Rey. J. Comper Gray, of England, Rev. 
Messrs. Ostrander, Vincent, Taylor, and 
others. The music was very fine, and the 
large school and congregation were out in 
force. A large number of strangers were also 
in attendance. T. 





Plymouth School Re-opening (Brooklyn). 
—TheSunday-school chapel of this church,long 
one of the largest and best arranged in the 
country, has been refitted and handsomely 
frescoed during the vacation. The fountain 
has given place to additional seats, and a dome 
added supplying light and ventilation. « The 
rooms will now accommodate 101 classes. The 
average attendance for the past year was 650. 
The opening services were held Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25th, at3 P.M. There was a profusion 
of flowers and banners—very choice music by 
the school, and solos and quartettes finely ren- 
dered. Addresses were made by the superin- 
tendent, Capt. Duncan, J. Bennet Tyler, of the 
Sunday-School Union, Rey. Dr. Storrs, and 
Mr. Beecher, the pastor. The attendance was 
very large, and the occasion one of very great 
interest. B. 





Cold Spring, New York—A Pleasant Sun- 
day-School Picnic.—On the 5th of Septem- 
ber, the Sabbath-schools of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches in Cold Spring, Put- 
nam county, N. Y., celebrated their annual 
picnic in the grove of D. H. Moffat, Esq., near 
that place. The day was indeed one long to be 
remembered by the schools for its delightful 
associations. Tables were laden with rich, 
ripe fruit, and cake and ice-cream were passed 
with loving words. Photographs were taken 
of the school in various groups, and the Rev. 
Dr. Eddy, of Brooklyn, improved the circum- 
stance by reminding teachers and scholars 
present that God had the secret thoughts and 
actions of every soul recorded in the great al- 
bum on high, and he endeavored to impress 
from this thought a deeper sense of the respon- 
sibility of all connected with the Sunday- 
school, 

After singing beautiful songs, the schol«rs 
were dismissed to their innocent amusements, 
until the end of the day. On their homeward 
march they were headed by a band of music. 
At the foot of the hill on which the residence 
of Mr. Moffat stands, the command to halt was 
given, when cheer after cheer rent the air, to 
express thanks to this estimable family for 
their generous hospitality. 
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@onnected with the Presbyterian school is a 
Saturday evening prayer-meeting, which is 
very interesting. Mr. L. K. Wilson, the su- 
perintendent of this school, is a live worker in 
the good cause, as is also the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr, Williams. EB. M. 





Sunday-Schools in New York City.—J. 
Finley Smith, the Superintendent of the Sun- 
day-School Teachers’ Reading-Room and Ex- 
change, 15 Bible House, sends us the statistics 
of New York Sunday-schools, as exhibited in 
adouble table. The first shows specifically 
all the schools located in the denser parts of 
the eity, from the Battery to 59th Street, and 
the second combines these with the remain- 
ing schools on the island. We give only the 
latter table, showing at a glance the grand 
total. 

The New York Sunday-School Missionary 
Union have just completed a large map of the 
city, from the Battery to Fifty-ninth Street, 
on which the exact location of each school is 
designated bya pin with a tag, showing by 
the color of the tag its denominational connec- 
tion; purple representing the Episcopal, blue 
Presbyterian, scarlet Methodist, white Bap- 
tist, green. Catholic, &c., thus enabling the vi- 
sitor to the rooms at a glance to form some 
idea of the effort put forth for the religious 
education of the children of the city. On each 
tag is the page of the Sunday-school record on 
which are placed such facts as could be 
gathered from a hasty visit. 

Every school below Fifty-ninth Street has 
been visited, and the figures given for those 
schools areas nearly accurate as can be gather- 
ed under the present careless system of keep- 
ing the records in the schools, 
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Bpiscopalian 89 20373 14124 1542 
Presbyterian, 66 18673 11933 1715 
Methodist, 61 16581 9789 163i 
Baptist, 44 9963 6137 =: 1033 
Union, 32 7392 4326 359 
Reformed, 22 5731 3392 529 
Latheran, 15 5169 3400 416 
United Presbyterian, 8 1118 1093 177 
Reformed Presbyterian, 5 1022 641 92 
Oongregational, 7 1537 902 146 
Friends, 5 418 268 53 
Meravian, 2 260 162 19 
Total, 356 88237 56167 7722 
Oatholic, 89 24258 15765 1650 
Unitarian, 13 710 474 78 
Universalist, 6 1069 802 141 
Hebrew, + | 1147 933 47 
Swedenborgian, 2 225 150 25 
Infidel, 1 180 150 6 
Total, 62 27589 18274 1947 
Grand total, 418 115826 74441 9669 


Sabbath-schools organized since January 1, six— 
2 Lutheran, 2 Episcopalian, 1 Baptist, 1 Methodist, 
Schools closed since January 1, nine—Presbyterian 
6; Union 2; Episcopalian 1. 





A Good Summer Record.—More is said, 
perhaps, about the closing of country Sunday- 
sehools in winter than about the equally rep- 
rehensive practice of closing city Sunday- 
schools in the summer. Asa proof that even 
im summer there may always be found a suffi- 
dent number to keep up a respectable atten- 





dance, and to carry on all the operations of the 
school, we copy the interesting exhibit which 
the Fifth Baptist school (Bible school, as they 
prefer to call it) of Philadelphia is able to make 
during the summer months. It is published 
in a little paper expressly issued by and for 
the school. The article states: 

July and August are the months during 
which many schools suspend their exercises, 
and a still greater number crowd into a brief 
hour before the morning service all of Bible- 
school teaching for the day. Our motto:— 
“Always open,”’—we make to apply to our 
Bible-school as to our church services, and for 
ten years we have adhered to it strictly. With 


what success will appear by the following at- 
tendance: 


July 3, - - - a - a - 512 
be 10, - - - - - - ‘= 642 
es ‘: - - - - - - 359 
7 24, - - - - - - - 358 
» 31, - - - - - - - 462 

August 7, - - - - - - - 375 
- 14, - - - - . - - 343 
bis 21, - - - - . - - 488 
= 28, - - - - . - - 516 


Average attendance for the nine Sabbaths 
450, and several of them almost unprecedented 
for heat. Average attendance of teachers 57. 

With such a record can any one doubt the 
wisdom of the policy we pursue? and although 
we do not accomplish all we could desire, yet 
we will continue to ‘hold on” Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter alike. 





Toronto, Canada. Jail Sunday=School 
Work.—A late number of the Christian Guar- 
dian, published at Toronto, has the following 
interesting item : 

‘“* For some time past a number of Christian 
workers have taken a lively interest in the 
unfortunate inmates of the Toronto jail, and 
established a Sunday-school in the jail for 
their benefit. The teachers have been greatly 
encouraged in this work. We learn from a 
circular recently issued that this mission-work 
was commenced in humble dependence on 
God’s blessing, in December, 1867, and conti- 
nues to be carried on in faith and hope. The 
results in many instances have greatly cheer- 
ed and encouraged the Christian friends en- 
gaged in this unpromising field of the Mas- 
ter’s service. The object of the mission is, by 
individual counsel, teaching and warning, to 
endeavor by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit to 
bring each of the prisoners,—the sad and 
weary ones, the careless, the profane, and the 
wilfully wicked, with the penitent ones, all 
alike to the Redeemer’s feet, to be clothed, 
and by his grace, restored to their right mind; 
and thus brought back like the prodigal to 
their Father’s outstretched arms, 

“The average number of prisoners who yo- 
luntarily attend the classes, is from 60 to 100— 
including several boys. They are divided into 
classes of from four to six each. The work it- 
self is conducted by a superintendent, aided 
by from ten to fifteen Christian friends be- 
longing to various churches in the city. Itis 
under the direction of a Committee of Managee 
ment. A meeting of teachers takes place once 
a quarter, when every department of the work 
is brought under review. In addition to the 
classes taught in the chapel of the jail, one or 
more supernumerary teachers, when available, 
visit the cells or hospital wards, to converse 
with those of the prisoners who either decline, 
or are unable from illness, to attend the 
classes. In this way there is brought home to 





each of the prisoners, individually, either by 
way of counsel or warning, the claims of reli- 
gion upon them, and the necessity of their own 
personal reformation.”’ 

Contributions are asked from the beneyo- 
lent in all the evangelical churches. Dr. J. G. 
Hodgins is superintendent of the work. 





Obituary.—Tilghman H. Moyer, first Presi- 
dent of the Lehigh County (Pennsylvania) 
Sabbath-School Association, and one of the 
most devoted and successful Sunday-school 
workers in the State, died September 25th. 
Great respect was shown to his memory by all 
classes. The County Sunday-School Associa- 
tion held a special meeting, and passed a series 
of resolutions of respect and condolence, A 
special circular improving the dispensation 
was addressed to all the Sunday-school workers 
of the county, 





Harrisburg, Penn’a.—At a late meeting of 
the Harrisburg Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, the following action was taken on the 
Sunday-school question : 


Whereas, The General Assembly have directed 
the Board of Publication, at as early a day as possi- 
ble, to consider the propriety of establishing a De- 
partment of Sabbath-schools, whose office it shall 
be to promote the number and efficacy of Sabbath- 
schools throughout the congregations of the Pres- 
byterian church; now,in aid of the movement, 
be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the 
Synod, whose duty it shall be to gather all the in- 
formation necessary in regard to the condition and 
working of the Sunday-schools within our bounds, 
and report the same at the next meeting of the 
Synod, together with a recommendation of such 
measures as they deem best suited to put all our 
Sabbath-schoolsin the best possible working order. 


In accordance with the above resolution, the 
following committee was appointed :—Rev. 
Messrs. R. M. Wallace, W. T. Wylie, A. D. 
Hawn, J. L. Landis, T. H. Robinson; and H. 
N. McAllister, ruling elder. 

A circular was prepared and sent to all the 
churches, and answers were requested to some 
twenty-one questions, which were intended te 
call out the fullest possible information of the 
State of the Sabbath-school work within their 
limits. 





Lynchburg, Virginia.—A friend sends us a 
copy of the Lynchburg Virginian, of Septem- 
ber 20th, containing the following interesting 
Sunday-school item: ‘‘ A meeting of the scho- 
lars of the various Sunday-schools of the city, 
without respect to religious denominations, 
was held on Sunday afternoon, in the 2d Pres- 
byterian Church. The church was crowded to 
overflowing by the little folks, and by their 
teachers and parents, who had them in eharge. 
Highly interesting addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. John McCullagh, of Kentucky, 
Secretary of the American Sunday-School 
Union for the Southern States, and by the 
Rey. Mr. Legare, Sunday-school Missionary 
for this district. The exercises were conclu- 
ded by singing, in which all the voices of the 
children joined, with happy and harmonious 
effect. The occasion was full of pleasure and 
profit fer all who attended.” 





Alabama.—This State has a Sunday-school 
organization. With such active and intelli- 
gent laborers within her borders as G. F. Wil- 
liams, T. C. Boykin, A. C. Barron, and some 
others, Alabama may readily stand foremost ia 
the work.—The Baptist Teacher. 
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Books. 

CHRISTIAN MANLINESS: A Book of Examples 
and Principles for Young Men. New York: Tho- 
mas Nelson & Sons, This English book, issued by 
the London Religious Tract Society, is one of a kind 
which can hardly be too greatly multiplied, or too 
earnestly pressed upon the attention of growing 
youth. In an earnest, yet by no means dull, man- 
ner, the author holds before young men the beau- 
ty and the advantages of an honest, upright walk 
and conversation. He especially exalts the virtue 
of a manly courage in standing up for the right, 
and urges to the cultivation of Christian firmness, 
in resisting evil,and in doing good. The whole 
tenor of the book is against that weak vacillation 
and effeminacy of Christian manner which can 
never command the respect of the ungodly, or 
impress itself upon the world. The numerous ex- 
amples from Scripture and from secular history 
are strongly to the author's purpose. Young men 
can hardly read and ponder these chapters without 
being educated towards a higher type of manly 
piety, and a general decision of character which 
even for this world is of prime importance as an 
element of a successful life. No Young Men’s 
Ohristian Association Rooms should be without 
a copy of this book; and Bible-class teachers will 
find it admirably suited to many of the young men 
under their instruction. 

MOTH AND Rost. Boston: Henry Hoyt. A capi- 
tal Story, every way suitable for the Sabbath- 
school library. The burden of the story, as the 
title indicates, is to teach the folly and wickedness 
of seeking riches as the main end of life. The fa- 
mily whose fortunes are narrated were in comfort- 
able circumstances, and living in a neighborhood 
where the advantages of church and school could 
be enjoyed. But the father was ambitious of ma- 
king a fortune, and in order to realize this chosen 
wish of his heart, he sold out his comfortable 
home and went into a region where, by enterprise 
and labor, he rapidly accumulated wealth, but at 
the sacrifice of the religious interests of himself 
and his children, The picture is an over-true one, 
and the lesson cannot too often be enforced. 
While there is no exaggeration in this tale, no- 
thing unnatural or overwrought, there is a vigor 
and freshness about it that makes it more than 
usually entertaining as well as instructive. 

THE Boys OF GRAND PRESCHOOL. By the au- 
thor of ‘The Dodge Club,” &c. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. The second book of the “B. O. W. C.”’ series, 
to be completed in six volumes. It is full of boy- 
ish adventure, overflows with animal spirits, and 
is so sprightly and stimulating that no healthy 
boy can read it without sympathetic smiles and 
hurrahs at the fun, and bated breath at the exci- 
ting incidents and situations. Of course it makes 
heavy drafts upon the imagination, but it is a 
good, healthy book of its kind, just such as boys 
have a right to take to. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY: Accompanied with 
Numerous Illustrations, a Colored Representation 
of the Solar, Stellar, and Nebular Spectra, and Ce- 
lestial Charts of the Northern and the Southern 
Hemispheres. 12mo, pp. 312. By J. Norman Lock- 
yer. New York: D. Appleton&Co. This is awidely 
used and greatly valued English work which has 
been skillfully adapted by the American editcr 
for use in the schools of the United States. The 
lessons are elementary, and are in shape to be em- 
ployed as a text-book, but it will certainly prove, 
by its admirable clearness of statement and illus- 
tration, and its fullness, embodying the results of 
most recent astronomical discoveries, to be as the 
author hopes, useful to ‘children of a larger 
growth,” who would inform and delight them- 
selves in a study which istruly one of the most 
fascinating and elevatiny in ie whole circle of the 
sciences. 

THE CHILD OF THE KINGDOM. From the Thir- 
teenth London Edition. New York: Carleton & 
Lanahan. The editor tells us that this precious 
little book has been madea blessing to many Chris- 
tian children in England. It ismeanttohelptheir 
faith and to teach them how toserve Him whom 
they have learned tolove. It is quite similar to 
some of Mr. Hammond’s little books, and is well 
calculated to be very useful. A number of little 





wood-cut illustrations, such as of the moth, the 
rose, the crown, the key, etc., accompanied with 
proof texts, are suggestive helps for infant-class 
teachers in their blackboard lessons. 

FLOWERETS: A Series of Stories on the Command- 
ments. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the 
“Bessie Books.’’” New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. It is not easy to say too good a word for 
this admirable series. Interesting, graphic, im- 
pressive, they teach with great distinctness the 
cardinal lessons which they would have the 
youthful reader learn. We strongly commend 
them for the Sabbath-school library and for 
household reading. Six volumes compose the se- 
ries. Five have new been issued. The three just 
received are occupied with the third, fourth, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth commandments. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN Droop. By Charles 
Dickens. With Portrait and Illustration. Paper 
cover. Price 25cents. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. We noticed last week the Boston edition of 
this unfinished story by the lamented Dickens. 
The present is the cheapest form in which it has 
yet appeared. The portrait is a large and striking 
full-page cut. 

THREE TIMES LOST. By Mrs Margaret Hosmer. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Company. A story 
of a poor girl in New York, who had a special apti- 
tude for getting lost, and an equally marvellous 
facility for meeting with some surprising good 
fortune which turned her loss at once into gain. 

CHOICE STuRIES for Young Folks is a package of 
six little paper-covered books, each containing a 
number of beautiful and impressive stories for 
children, lacking only one thing, namely, abun- 
dant illustrations, to make them exceedingly at- 
tractive with the little folks. They are, notwith- 
standing, most excellent for home reading and for 
the infant scholars’ library. D. Lothrop & Oo., pub- 
lishers, Boston. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. Weekly Parts for Septem- 
ber. New York: D. Appleton & Company. This 
journal is a splendid repository of art, science and 
literature. Its fine wood-cuts, and steel plates, and 
large cartoons are particularly attractive. A series 
of views of the Adirondack region, in the Septem- 
ber Part, makes a very attractive illustrated arti- 
cle. The Journal is published weekly, and contains 
33 quarto pages toeach number. 10 cents weekly, 
$4 a year. ; 

THE PLYMOUTH PULPIT. New York: J. B. Ford & 
Co. The latest sermon by Mr. Beecher in this 
weekly publication is upon the subject, “The 
Growth of Christ in Us.” We present in another 
column an extract from it, on “Child-Christians.”’ 
The Plymouth Pulpit is furnished singly at 10 cts., 
or $3 for a year’s subscription. 

THE MAJOR AND KNAPP ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
for September, is a splendidly appearing journal. 
The full-page chromo-lithograph, entitled “Try 
Your Wings, Birdie,” is exquisite in beauty of sub- 
ject and in execution. If you wanta journal that 
is almost the perfection of typographical and artis- 
tic finish, you will subscribe for the Major & Knapp 
Monthly, New York, at $2 a year. 

Hours AT Home. October. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. The October number com- 
pletes the eleventh volume, and closes the series, 
of this always good and entertaining monthly. As 
already announced, it will now be merged into the 
new magazine, ‘Scribner's Monthly,’ which will 
also absorb Putnam's Magazine. Combining the 
excellencies of the two magazines whose place it 
supplies, with profuse illustrations added, and un- 
der the able editorship of Dr. Holland, the public 
will look for its appearance with high interest and 
expectations. The old price is retained, only $3 
yearly. 

THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, for 1871. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. Arranged by J. NV. Stearns, Agent. 
This valuable Temperance document contains a 
greater variety of Temperance information than 
any previously published. In addition to the Ca- 
l-ndarand Astronomical Calculations, it has Sta- 
tistics of Intemperance, Anecdotes, Stories, Puz- 
zles, Choice Illustrations, &c., together with a full 
List of National and State Societies, and Grand 
Bodies, with Post-Office Address of their Chief Offi- 
cers; a full Directory of all Temperance Organiza- 
tions in New York City and Brooklyn, with Nights 
and Places of Meeting; all Temperance Publica- 





tions and Papers, and a great variety of other in- 
teresting matter for every family circle and tem- 
perance man, woman, and childin the country. 
The Department for the Children, with its stories, 
wood-cuts, facts, incidents, and instruction, makes 
it available for Teachers and Superintendents of 
Sabbath-schools, who will find it well adapted to 
the work of educating the youth in the doctrines 
of total abstinence, It should be placed in all Sun- 
day-school children’s hands. A better Temperance 
Tract could hardly be circulated in the community. 
Temperance organizations and friends of the cause 
should see to it that every family in their vicinity 
is supplied with a copy. The Almanac contains 72 
pages, printed on fine tinted paper, and is well il- 
lustrated. Price 10 cents, single copies; $1 per doz.; 
$7 per hundred ; $60 per thousand. Sent by mail 
on receipt of retail and dozen price. 

iZPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. October. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Among the good articles this 


month are: The Great Monopoly; Prussia the Ger-. 


man Nation; On the English Hustings; A Friends’ 
Meeting; with the serial tale and shorter stories, 
and abundant side-dishes in the shape of Monthly 
Gossip, Poetry, and Literature of the Day. $4. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for October 
contains twenty leading articles, with numerous 
illustrations, on Scientific, Social and Literary 
Subjects, and a large amount of rich Miscellaneous 
Matter, Poetry, Personal Incidents, &c. Those wor- 
thy of special mention are Admiral Farragut; the 
leading Generals in the European War; What Can 
I Do Best? Editorship; Will the Man of the Future 
Control his Dreams? Sup't James P. Wickersham, 
of Pa.; ‘‘ Liberal Christians,” as viewed by a Con- 
gregationalist; Franco-Prussian War; Eccentrici- 
ties of Genius; A Remedy for Blue-Monday, and 
the racy “Answers to Correspondents.” A new 
volume is announced, and a very enticing List of 
Premiums is offered. $3 a year. New subscribers 
for 1871, who sendin at once, will receive the Oct., 
Nov. and Dec. Nos. of this year free! Address 
Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 

THE GALAXY. October. New York: Sheldow & Co. 
Among the interesting papers this montn are: In 
and About Peking; James Buchanan; Does it Pay 
to Visit Yo Semite? Playing Beggars; The King of 
Prussia; besides the continued serials, poems, fa- 
cetious “‘Memoranda” of Mark Twain, the Nebula 
by the editor, Drift-wood, and Notes on Litvrature 
andArt. The Galaxy is always full, refreshing, 
and satisfying. ¥4a year. << 

THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
140 Fulton Street, New York, make the following 
liberal offer for their five sterling magazines: All 
new subscribers for one or more of our periodicals 
for the year 1871, remitting direct to us the yearly 
subscription pric. before the first of January, will 
be supplied with whatever they may subscribe for 
from the first of October of the present year—that 
is, three months gratis. Wepublish The Edinburgh 
Review, The London Quarterly Review, The West- 
minster Review, The North British Review, Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Terms: For any one 
of the Reviews, $4; for any two of the Reviews, $7 ; 
for any three of the Reviews, $10; for all four of the 
Reviews, $12; for Blackwood’s Magazine, $4; for 
Blackwood and one Review, $7; for Blackwood and 
any two of the Reviews, $10; for Blackwood and 
three of the Reviews, $13; for Blackwood and the 
four Reviews, $15. 

THE RAPID WRITER is the nameof a newand 
interesting quarterly, publishedin Mendon, Mass., 
and devoted to the introduction of phonetic short- 
hand to the writing public. It is an interesting 
and valuable journal to all who are interested in 
the subject. li cts. a number; 50 cts. per annum. 

THE SINGING ANNUAL for Sabbath-schools. By 
Philip Phillips, New York. A convenient and 
cheap hymn and tune-book, designed to be used 
with other books, and to meet the constant de- 
mand for good and new music. It is to be pub- 
lished yearly. The Annual just out for 1870 em- 
braces 64 pages, with strictly new songs, and adapt- 
ed to the different wants of the Sabbath-school, 
The author's reputation is a good guarantee of the 
character of the hymns and tunes of the Annual, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. October. Chicago: 
Sewell & Miller. Always fresh, interesting, and of 
a higher order of literary excellence than is usual 
with juvenile journals. This is by no means a 
small consideration if we would cultivate a good 
literary taste in young readers. $1 a year. 
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Rovertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest io our readers every week. 
It ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
ctrcumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Chureh Music published. 








The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CGLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians, as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church, 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Musié-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purést and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies, 


Beautifally bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, $ H $30 
Neat paper covers, : a. o « £ ££ * =m 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





s@- EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1, 





Now Ready. 
The New Prize Books. 


BOTH SIDES of the STREET, 


MOTH AND RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made 
in the autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen 
volumes in manuscript were received, embracing 
contributions from nearly every Statein the Union 
and from the Canadas. The two selected by the 
committee of award, as fully meeting the condi- 
tions of the offer, stand at the head of this adver- 
tisement, and will be found of such rare interest 
and excellence, as places them at the head of the 
juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully 
illustrated, boundin gold and black. Price, $1.60 
each. Sent pre-paid by mail, Please send for full 
eatalogue of new books. 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 











I—A. TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
IL—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 
III.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VII.—_THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
XI.—_THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen. 
XIII.—JESUS, THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
86 Cents Per Dozen, 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
caiculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
im varting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the thirteen sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 55 cents. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, A. M. 





This new edition of a standard work is perhaps 
the most valuable manual for superintendents and 
teachers that has yet appeared. Almost every to- 
pic of interest to Sunday-school workers is treated 
in such a pointed and practical way as to leave 
very little unsaid that would be of lasting benefit 
to those for whom it is specially intended. If a 
teacher can have but few guide-'.ooks for self-im- 
provement, first and foremost he should secure 
** Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index.”? Price, $1.25. 





NEARLY 


1,000,000 


Tie distributed by Sanday- Schools using 





took Syste™ 


LIBRARY REGISTER i 

The hest, most simple, complete and economical plan, 

Send for Descriptive Cireular giv ing sizes and prices, 
J.C, GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch St , Philadelphia, 
or, A, 0. VAN LENNEP, 76 East 9th St , New York, 





NEW BOOKS 


BY THE 


American Sunday:School Union. 


LITTLE MAY’S LEGACY and THE STORY 
ofa Basket. Illustrated. 18mo, 45 cents. 

THE CHILDREN OF LONG AGO, By the author 
of ‘‘Words for Women,” etc., ete. 18mo, 12 engra- 
vings, 65 cents. 

THE CLOUDED GEM. An Allegory. By the 
author of ‘The Crumbling Path.” [llustrated. 
18mo, 17 cents. 

THE VALLEY OF STAINS. 


An Allegory. By 
thesame, Lillustrated. 


18mo, 15 cents. 


st published by the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS. 


This new and ingenious instrument is the most 
admirable arrangement we have ever seen for im- 
pressing the mina with the truths of Sacred His- 
tory through pictorial representations of the event- 
ful scenes recorded in the Old and New Testament. 

The Sciopticon is a greatly improved form of Magic 
Lantern, so constructed as to produce finer pictures 
than any other inexpensive instrument that has 
yet been invented. We have made a practical test 
of its superior qualities, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it without an equal, as far asour know- 
ledge of such instruments extends, 

Superintendents and others who appreciate the 
importance of Visible Illustration for the purpose 
of imparting Scripture truth, will welcome this 
new appliance, and will be glad to employ a means 
of instructive entertainment so impressive to the 
young. 

The Sciopticon is admirably calculated, not only 
for Sunday-school, but for home entertainments, 
as it is so easily managed that any one can operate 
it, after a little practice, with charming effect. 

Circular, giving fuller description, will be sent 
on receipt of stamp for postage. 








New Cyclopedia of Illustrations. 
BY REV. ELON FOSTER. 





This exceedingly valuable treasury contains the 
most carefully prepared selection of Facts, Figures, 
Quotations and Religious Anecdotes, adapted to 
the use of all who are engaged in the religious and 
moral culture of the young, that has yet been pub- 
lished in this country. Sabbath-school speakers 
will find a vast amount of available material with 
which to enforce and carry home lessons of vital 
importance to the minds of their hearers, and the 
work will be accepted everywhere as a valuable 
contribution to our Sabbath-school literature. 
Royal octavo of more than 700 pages. Cloth, $5; 
leather, $6. 
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THE BIBLE 


EDUCATING POWER 
AMONG THE NATIONS. 


BY JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 





A most excellent little Book, containing rich 
gems of thought, illustrative of the powerful influ- 
ence of the Bible in moulding the character of Na- 
tions, as well as individuals, It is a very appro- 
priate Book for circulation among the members of 
Bible-classes. We append a notice received: 


“We have read it with much pleasure. Its style 
is very chaste and forcible, as is that of all the wri- 
tings emanating from the same source. Dr. Hart 
has the happy art of grasping truth at its strong 
points, and holding it up to the reader ina clear 
and unmistakable light. The subject treated in the 
present volume is one of the highest possible inte- 
rest- and it is handled with peculiar ability. A 
work like this should beextensively circulated and 
generally read. It cannot fail to do good.”’—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 


Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 





Sent Free to All on Receipt of Stamp, 
Specimen Pages of our New Sabbath-School 
SINGING BOOK, 


THE SILVER SONG. 


Now ready. Containing nearly One Hundred 
and Eighty Pages of Fresh New Music. Edited by 
W.A. OGDEN. The author labored two years in 
the preparation of this work, and has revised it 
three times before placing it in the handsof the 
publisher. 

Book will be ready September Ist, and orders 
will be filled in rotation at the following low prices: 


Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One Copy. Per 100. One Copy. Per 100. 
$0.30. $25.00. $0.35, $30.00. 


Single copies sent by mail, postage paid, upon 
receipt of price. Address W. W. WHITNEY, 
TOLEDO, O. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher’s Text-Books; 
KNOWN AS 


HOURS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


In Two Volumes. 


BY MARY HARVEY GILL. 








Without question, these are the best books for the 
aid of the Infant-Class Teacher that have ever been 
published. They contain the result of years of ex- 
perience in the management of this important de- 
partment of the Sabbath-school work, and there is 
no one who has charge of a class of Little Ones but 
would be benefitted by the use of them, They are 
entitled; 


Vol. I, A Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


Vol, IZ. A Second Year in the Infant-School. 
Price, $1.25; by Mail, $1.37. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. After a choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
School where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents, 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


PUBLISHED BY 
BIGLOW & MAIN, successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
No. 425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
FOR CHOIRS AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Examine '*THE VICTORY’’before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music Book 
this season, 


Price, retail, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 
One copy sent post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 
For the Sunday-School. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” is almost universally adopted 


after examination,and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 


Price in Paper, $25 per 1003; 
Board, $30 per 100. 
One copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


FOR 


Public and Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, 
handsomely printed on good paper, of con- 
wenient size, and bound in cloth. 

Price, 75 cents. 


We quote from testimonials received, the fol- 
lowing: 


From Rev. J. H. RAYMOND, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘SonGS or DEVOTION,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to 
me so large, or where there was so happy a combi- 
nation of classical correctness and artistic excel- 
lence, with popular feeling and spirit. Every page 
is singable, and yet the prevailing taste is pure and 
high. If my associates agree with me, we shall 
yt it for our social worship at ‘Vassar’ without 

elay. 


A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


Scenes in the Life of Christ. 

















A beautiful series of Scripture Pictures on the 
Life of Our Lord, attractively printed in bright co- 
lors, and very appropriate for the walls of the Sun- 
day-school room. 


1—Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 
2—Christ Blessing Little Children. 
8—Christ Disputing with the Doctors. 
4—Christ Feedeth the Multitude. 
5—Christ Foretelling the Destruction of Jerusalem 
6—Christ Maketh the Deaf to Hear. 
7—Christ Sending Forth His Disciples. 
8—Christ Turneth the Water into Wine. 
9—Jesus Raising the Ruler’s Daughter. 
10—Jesus Returning with His Parents to Nazareth. 
11—Nathanael Coming to Jesus. 
12—The Nativity. 


$2.40 for the twelve by mail, 
4a-Specimen on receipt of 25 cents, 





TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloih, 16mo. 324'‘pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25. 2d Edition, 


The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contans 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true, 





GREAT SUCCESS! 


American Sunday-School Worker. 
TERMS FOR 1871. 
J. W. McINTYRE, St. Louis, 


PUBLISHER. 


A -Monthly, 82 pages octavo, for Parents, Tea- 
chers and Scholars, with Sunday-School Lessons, 
Exposition, Illustrations, Questions, &c., for each 
Sabbath. 

This publication is designed to develope agreater 
depth and spirituality in the Suanday-School work, 
looking beyond methods to results. 

PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sixty Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10, 
Lesson papers, per 100, 75 cents; less number, one 

cent each.—Clubs of 20, without lesson papers, $1.25 

each.—4&e-Specimen copy and list of lessons for 

1871 sent on receipt of postage stamp. 





Only $25 per 100 Copies, board covers. 


THE GOLDEN PROMISE, 


A COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS and TUNES 
HOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

By T. E. PERKINS, 





Autho: bath Carols,” ‘*Sunday-School Ban- 
longs of Salvation,” &c., &e. 


aay Sample by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 


- 
PICTORIAL AIDS 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 


AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charts. Size, 28 by 40 inches; 














These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes. They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly in a large room, and meet a want that 
has been felt by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard, The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 


The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pillar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armor. 


The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt ot 
$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents, 


BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 


A very neat edition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present forscholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book. 








By 

mail. 
No. 1. Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
No. 2. Black leather, white clasp, 60c; 72 
No, 8. Black leather, gilt clasp, 65c; 77 


No, 18. Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1,22 
No. 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rimsand clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor., fine, rims and clasp, 2.00; 2.12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1,75 3.1.87 
No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No. 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.35; 1.47 

Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by EZupress. 
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STEREOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS 


Given to Churches, Sunday-Schools, Societies, &c. 
Having the largest assortment of Slides in the city, 
I have unequalled facilities for giving these de- 
lightful entertainments, Constantly receiving new 
pictures. Engagements may now be made by in- 
quiring of W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 

Second story, No. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 





A concordance of subjects and complete index te 
the Holy Scriptures in which the various persons, 
places and subjects mentioned are accurately re- 
ferred to, and every word briefly explained; toge- 
ther with a chronological arrangement of the 
whole Bible, by which the Scriptures may be read 
in one connected narrative. Price, $1.50. 


PIANOS, (435 Broome St., New York. JQRGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 


Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to 
new Cabinet Organs, from te $ 
the agency for the wonderful 


Burdett Combina 


(with Carpenter and_ Burdett’ , prove 
ments), which we challenge the world td§equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely over ein 
this instrument. Our new scale, medium-giged 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, low 

rices for cash. Sold on installmeuts, orr 
Price-lists sent to any address, 








) ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
For 1871. 


Charming Monthlies for the Little Folks. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply any Sabbath-school, one, two, three, or four 
times a month. 


Terms:—Always in Advance. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ oe “ it) 1.88 
20 ms 2.50 
30 ° 8.75 
40 dl 5.00 


50 ns 6.25 
100 * 12.00 


THE CHILD AT HOME. 

10 copies per annum to one address, 
& 
Po 
40 
50 
100 


Rego? 
SRSEAZES 


THE CHILD'S PAPER. 

10 copies per annum to one address, 
ie: 

30 oe 

40 “ 

50 od 

108 Ld 


Roger 
SRSEAZER 
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THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


10 copies per annum to one address, 


aA 
— 
: 


SSessee 


o Ld 
“ ‘“ 


goer 


“ “ss 
“ oe 


100 ss “ 


ee 
Roe 


a@ The terms of annual subscription are those 
eatablished by the different Societies which pub- 
lish these papers. Six monthssubscription receiv- 
ed at half the above _— Sample copies of one or 
all free on receipt of s' Pp for postage. 
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18539. Twelve Years Record of Useful, Earnest, Active Christian Effort. 1871. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. 
EDITED BY 





JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D., and I. NEWTON BAKER, A.M. 


ey the first of January, 1871, this Journal will enter on the Thirteenth 

Year of its publication, being the earliest weekly periodical in this country 
issued exclusively in the interests of the Sabbath-school work. Whatever in the past 
has made it acceptable in Tens of Thousands of homes, irrespective of denomination, 
will continue to fill its columns in the future, and the Publishers therefore ask the 
active co-operation of all the friends of the paper to extend its circulation. 





IN THE FRONT RANK. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is one of the foremost helpers in the cause, filled with practical 
thoughts from the leading Sunday-school minds of the present day, and containing an extensive cor- 
respondence with Superintendents and Teachers throughout the land, 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Wherever the Sabbath-school has gained a foothold, at home and abroad, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TIMES is a welcome visitant, as its subscribers and readers are foundin nearly every part of the known 
Christian world, It has not only a National but Worid-wide reputation, 


CHEAPEST, LARGEST and FULLEST. 


Considering the amount and variety of original material, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is the 
least expensive religious weekly published. Hight Hundred and Thirty-Two large quarto pages, with 
a complete Indez at the close of the year, makes the fullest and most valuable record of current Sun- 
day-school literature in the world. 


OLDEST, ABLEST and BEST. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES was the exponent and had the honor of ushering in the new era 
of Sunday-school activity in which we now live. In able editorials and valuable communications, 
almost every phase of the great work has come up for consideration, enlightening and strengthening 
earnest Christian educators everywhere. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS. 


In its varied departments of Editorial review, news, facts, exercises, models, essays, plans, Institute 
and Convention reports, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES aims to discuss all living questions concern- 
ing the organization, conduct and improvement of Sabbath-schools, for the edification of Superin- 
tendents and Teachers. uf 


FOR PASTOR and PEOPLE. 


As a fresh, live, religious weekly paper, avoiding all controversy on questions of denominational 
differences, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES seeks to hold up the hands of the Pastor, encouraging 


vital, working, living, warm-hearted Christianity in the People, by pointing out ways of practical 
usefulness. 


FOR PARENTS and CHILDREN. 


To Fathers and Mothers, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES comes each week freighted with inot- 
dents from the lives of good men and women, and valuable lessons in regard to child-culture, profiting 
alike all members of the home circle. 





NEW TERMS and NEW EFFORTS. 
Begin to Solicit New Subscribers Now. 


For Introduction.—Packages of copies of The Times, for examination, will be sent free, on appli- 
cation, on receipt of stamps to pay postage at the rate of 2 cents for 3 papers. 


For Sabbath-Schools.—W here Ten or more copies are subscribed for atone time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order. 


For Congregations.—Where Twenty or more copies are subscribed for at one time, the price will 
be $1.25 per copy, provided a remittance for the annual subscription accompanies the order; and the 
papers, if desired, will be sent to the indi 7idual addresses of all the subscribers. 


For a Short Time on Trial.—We will send single copies of The Times four months, on trtal, on 
receipt of 50 eents; or Zen copies three months, on trial, to one address, on receipt of $3.75. 





Subscriptions in all cases in Advance. 
aa@- Please send remittances in Bank Drafts or Post-Office Money Orders, wherever practicable, made 
payable to the order of the Publishers, 


Address J.C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 





608 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa 





